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for it, for 

for th: Continen' 
and other Countr 


PRICE 
FOuREENCE 
Stamped Edition, §d. 


‘ence of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, ‘and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions ‘for the Stamped Edition 
not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupDRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publish 
not requiring the postage tv be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


ing Office, 14, Wellington-street N orth, Strand, London. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 











and Physics, and on 
DNESDAY, April 2, 


free to the cectin Course, including 
ithe free of the Blowpipe, &c., will comprise about 
te I delivered ondays, Wednesdays, and 


SRAHAM Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
of the Faculty of Arts. 
$. C. ATKINSON, Seincteny to the Council. 
Ms 7 Sai. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
“ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY. — Professor 
LINDLEY will commence a Course of Lectures = Botany, to a 
suit Class, on MON DAY, April 7, at 8 o'clock, a 
UBJECT.—The Distinctions ween the Princ al Natural 
eonet Orders of Plants be! longing pome Flora of Euro 
The Lectures w: will be d of the Tester 
Vacation, daily, at 8 a.m., until the’ ist oF May, and afterwards on 
1 Wednesdays, Thursdays and Satur ys, from 10} to 11}. 
“The Course is adapted to Persons commencing the Study of 
Botany.— Fee, 22. 
The Course se to the Senior Class will commence on the Ist of May. 
ae GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Y MALDEN, M.A., Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


jt 
ott C. ATKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
March 26, 1851. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
OTICE is pay ee that the EXHIBITIONS of 
FLOWERS po FRUIT OCIETY'S G ARDEN in this 
Season, will take place on the following — RDAYS, Viz. 
Ki Jane, and July 19 ; and that Sarurpay, April 5, is the 
iast day on which the usual privileged Tickets are issued to 
the Society. Each Fellow may, this year, purchase 48 
ickets, at 3a. 6d. each, at the Society's Office, 21, Kegent- 











in the S 





GocrEeET Y OF ARTS, 


ADELPHI, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE-LIST FOR THE SESSION 1850-51. 


The Council of the Society of Arts uest attention to the fol- 
towing announcement, from which it will be seen that it is their 
desire to encourage the production of Philosophical Treatises on 
| Ty op departments of the Great Exhibition, which shall set 

ateery lor paventngss ey be derived from each by the Arts, 


in the name of the Gockety. the large 

y-five ag th for the best, and the a 

en Pounds for the second-best Treatise on t 
ion of Kaw Materials and en een, 


A large Medal and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second-best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of May 


e second- 
wy in the se of Fine Arts. , a1 ht e 
Treatise mi py as nearly as possible e e3 0! 
the size of the Bridgewate: rater ‘Trea\ tices.” toby peg 
The 8 Medal and Twenty-five 


will also award its large 
e best general Treatise upon the Exhibition, treated 
soancaly. politically, and statistically; and smal! Medals for 


= Lig Treatises on any special object or class of objects exhi- 


tes oations to be delivered at the Socie ns House on_or before 
the 30th of June, 1851, addressed to Geonce Grove, Esq. Secretary. 


Treatise on the objects 


nufactures. 
-five won oe the best, and a small |. three 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. Incorporated by Royal Charter, pm, 

under the immediate Protection of Her Mont’ posent oe 
THE QUEEN. Patron, His ar bend eae PRINCE 

K.G.—The Nobilit; y and Subseri espectfull informed 
the THIRTY Sl TH ANNIVERSARY DINN . FC 

aon will take ace in Freemasons’ HALL, on URD AY, 

ril 12th, when SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS. Apert M.P., 


— ll take the Chair. 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

All WORKS of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
bety- intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
DEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, the 7th, or by Six 
delock in the Evening of TUE SDAY, the sth of APRIL NEXT, 
after which time no Work can possibly be receiv nor can any 

Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary tu be observed may be obtained 


at the Royal Academy. 
OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every — care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 3 
but the my will not hold itself accountable in any case 
of injury oF loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
package which may be forwarded by Carriers. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON, Incorporated by 

Royal Charter.—The Subscription List closes 3lst inst. Fach 
PRIZE- errs will be entitled to SELECT for HIMSELF 
a WORK of ART as heretofore. Every subscriber will have for 
each guinea ‘the choice of one of two line engravings * The Burial 
of Harold. ” by F. on, after F. Picke A.R.A. ~a or ‘The 
Villa of Lucullus, by J. T. W illmore, A. RA rW. L. 
Leitch; and a Volume of Wood Engravings by ey artists, 
illustrating Goldsmith's poem of ‘The Traveller.’ ‘The Villa of 


iia West Steende GEORGE GODWIN 
est Stran GEORG : 
LEWIS Pocock, ’} Hon. Secs. 


EATH OF NELSON.—Messrs. H. Graves 

& Co. respectfully inform Officers in the p Navy and Amateurs 
of the Fine Arts, that a SUBSCRIPTION has been commenced, 
under the patronage of several gentlemen of distinction, for the 
purchase, from the Artist, of the great Historical Picture of the 
above subject, now on view at their Gallery, painted by Erxesr 
S.iinceneyer, of Brussels, with the intention of placing it in 
bag ts me Size of the picture, 23 feet by 18 feet high, 

al 


TELD- MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WEL- 

LINGTON, K.G., and the RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT 

PEEL, Barr. MCP inted from Life by F. Wintexuarter, b 
command of a, NUE STY. Paut & Dominic Coun acu 

Co., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, te to HER MAJESTY, 

by 4 Farr, 

ernionce to 

to H.R.H. PRINCE aL Artist’s 

Proofs | Gales Letters, 61. 6s. Proofs, riy a Prints, 


HE LAKES OF ENGLAND.—Earty 1n 
May will be SR ETRIERD I IN LONDON, the OIL PIC- 
TURES (upwards 25 in number) of the varied and splendid 
Scenery of the “BRItish 7. . during 
years, by J. PYNE. rther particulars will 
appear in future a 


\ ASSACRE of thee FRENCH PROTES.- 
TANTS (HUGUENOTS) in SY FAC-SIMILE of 
the MEDAL struck by POPE GREGORY XIII. on that dreadful 
ay an ot new Medal ( the commendations ef the 
8 be had, price 6d., post free 8d., of Mr. PETER 
WHELAN Dealer in oo ‘and Modern Goins. Medals, An- 
tiques, &c., 43, Great Russell-st opposite the British Museum, 
London.—Assignats of the Great Preeh Revolution, 1s. each.— 


























RCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The 
TRANSACTIONS at the NORWICH and LINCOLN 
MEETINGS are now on delivery’ an at on application at the Office of 
the Society, 26, Suffolk-street, Pal 
The Sacispury Volume is 2. “ready, Subscribers’ names 
teceived by the Publisher, G. Bei, ns Fl .-— 
we errene Voune is Roy a og to Subscribers, 
5s. Members w may be ae that ¢ he series of annual 
- R. should} “y conti ued wil cond their names forthwith to 
Mr. Fanaes, the Pabticher, 37, 
¢ JOURNAL, No. 29, ‘commencing Vol. VIIL., will be issued in 
afew days to all } Members not in arrear of subscription. Remit- 
anew should be made to the Treasurer, Rowan AWKINs, Esq., 
Bankers of th GEONGE VULLIAMY, Sec. 
Ofice of th the ‘Archavol, cal fnatie 
7 a euffolk-atreet, egies Mall “ 


BrieuTor COLLEGE. 
Paincipau. 
The Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
“ . College, pone 
LassicaL LectcrER—GEORGE LONG, M.A., late Fell 
of Trinity College, Cam Soebe m ase 
uss Coll ettiantiemedl and General Education for the 
of N — emen and Gentlemen on the principles of the Church 


vein is made for those Students for whom Mathematical 
Army and other Bo required, or who are preparing fo 


Three Scholarships have been insti f 302. each, 
three ot Oxt s ituted, o: each, tenable for 
_ quarter - | ile time or at 





-~, 
ve 


ge. 
ts are admitted for the ensui 
3 for particulars apply to the Principal, or 
MICHAEL TURNER, Bec 
Brighton College, Sussex. 


1 ye PUBLISHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED 
a eee ea ea 
Apply by to E. M., Mr. Clifford's, 5, er Te ‘emple-lane. 








of Ancient at Egyptian Linen, the “ Fine Linen” of Scrip- 
ture, reduced to 6d. each.—Coins, M Antiques, &c. Bhat ros f 
and a liberal price given whanen rarity and fineness are combined. 


DRAWING FROM NATURE. 

R. HENRY C. PIDGEON, Professor of 
Fates at rung fours and Member. of the New Society 

rs in Wate gives a COURSE of INSTRUC- 

RATORY TO SKETCHING 
URE, OUT-DOOR 
LESSONS ‘Sasing the SUMMER MONTHS.— Particulars and 
—— may be ob t h. 37, Berners-street, Uxford- 











MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET. 


R. HENRY NICHOLLS will give Turee of 

his BRAMATSS READINGS of SHA 
consecutive Eveni in APRIL next.—TUESDAY, A 
OTHELLO ; EYED ESDAY, April 16, MACBETH; T URS: 
DAY, April 17, MERCHAN Ni OF VENICE. Admission, 18. ; 
Zecarved 6 eats, 2s.; Private Sense, 10s, and 12s. Commence at 


*x* Communications Private Readi &c. to be 
addressed 16, owerd street’ i 


NOTICE. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
DEPOSITORS are respectfully invited to forward their 
Works before the 12th of Agee. rs thev mer be numbered in the 
NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE, of nse.— The 
INSTITUTION is NOW CLOSED, but will b be RE-OPENED on 
ASTER MONDAY. R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary 


USICAL UNION—WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
TUESDAY, April 8, at Half-past Three.—Artists enquesd: 
ae. Ernst, Deloffre, Hill, Mellon, Piatti, and Charles Halle. 
mbers are ested to Ray their Subscriptions before or on the 
i of the First Concert. nominations will be received after 
pacurday. the 5th April. Visitors’ Tickets at Cramer’ rs and Mem- 
missions for Friends personally introduced, to be had at 
Half-a-Guinea each. ELLA, oe tor. 
Members on applying to Crome | 4 Co. can obtain gratis a Record 
of 1850, on payment of their T 














PANISH LANGUAGE.—Mr. J. A. C., of 
Madrid, Professor of the Spent Language and Literature i in 
King’s Cola e, offers his services as T ACHER of the above Lan- 
guage to PRIVATE PUPILS and SCHOOLS in London and its 
vicinity.—A ddress, 82, St. John’s W ood-terrace, Regent's Park, 


yj ANTED, a COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 

with Achromatic bg Glasses, &c. (second-hand,) by a 
known Maker.— . Marlborough-square, Chelsea, 
stating full particulars and the foovash price. 


((PHEre FERNS HY DROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 

LDERLEY EDGE, WILMSLOW, Cheshire. 
Resident Pei HOWARD JOHNSO ON, M.D., situated on 
the London and North-Western Railway, and Ten Minutes’ Walk 


from the Alderley Station. 
Just published, the TREATMENT e IN. 
By Howarp Jones on, M.D., 8vo. 


CURABLE DISE LABES. 
clots rice 48. the same Author, RESEA ROHES into 
FECTS of COL > WAT TER upon c HEALTHY BODY 
4 *\ileetrate its action in Disease. Large 8vo. cloth, price 43. 6d.— 
Loxeman & Co. London. Aisee| 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE <¢ OFFICE, , 29, NEW ~ BRIDGE 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS, AND AT THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING, HYDE PARK. 
OTICE.—ApvertisEMEnts intended for the 
First Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Cata- 
logue, as also for the First Editions of the Illustrated, the German, 
ry French Catalogues, should be sent in immediately, in order 
that they may be — and TY forthw: 
1. Insurance Offi 6. Places of Public Amuse- 
2. Literature and the Fine Arts. men 
3. New Inventions. 7. Railway and Steamboat Ar- 
rangements. 


4. Agricultural Machines and " . 
8 Classification of Trades and 


mplements. 
5. House Agency—Hotels, Ta- Miscellaneous, 
verns, and Lodging-houses. 


arioes Bax BROTHERS, Wholesale? Joint Contenstors 
t 
CLOWES & "SONS, Printers, SRoyal Commission. — 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXC., 
will be published early in April. ADVERTISEMEN TSand 
BLL Ls intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately. 
London: Longman, Brown and Co, 39, Paternoster-row. 


He QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cLxxvit. 

Prey! fn om pny ty for the forthcoming Number will 
be in timeif Serwardes 30 the Publisher by the 2nd of April. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

URRAT’ s HANDBOOKS, 1851.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in MU AY'’s 

HAN rao} fe ONDON, bay to the Pabishes 

before April next’; and for insertion in MURKAY’S 

CONTINENTAL L Ha NDBOOKS, before the Ist of May. 


London, 
+ At arehs 1851. 




















On the First of each Month, 


[He ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Illustrated Literature and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Encravings from New Books and new Art-Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 38. per annum. 


A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected hy beauty of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price ls. ; ree, la. 

Cundall & Addey, 31, Old Bond-street. = 


On the 25th inst. was published, price THReEPENCE, POST FREE, 
No. 3 for the yeesent Year 


ILLIS’S CATALOGUES of BOOKS, 

Ancient and Modern, Astegraphe,, Black Letter Works, 

and valuable Publications in General Literature, all in good 
Library condition ; for Sale at low prices : 


PRECEDED BY 
WILLIS'S NOTES FOR THE MONTH; 


a Series of interesting Articles and News from eminent Literary 


en. 
*x* This is the cheapest Periodical published monthly. Sub- 
scription Three Shillings per annum. 

G. Wiiu1s, Bookseller, Piazza, C t-g 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


EVERAL of the PRINCIPAL LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONSin ENGLAND are supplied from MU DIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY with New and Choice Books on hire. A 
considerable reduction is thus made in their expenditure, and a 
ew Works furnished to their wy i 
could possibly be effected by any other arrangemen ‘ospec- 
tus, containing a List of the best recent Works, with the Terme of 
ubscription, will be forwarded on application. 
CuarLes Epwarp Mvupie, 28, 
a oe a 
LAVENGRO, BY GEORGE BORROW. 
ARLY APPLICATION should be made for 
VENGEO. and all other recent Works of interest, by 
all Subscribers of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM by every 
first untry Subscriber of Two Guineas and oR en at 
MUDIES | SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Blooms- 
bury-square. 





den. 








28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
HE following Works were delivered at the 


residence of on ait ED within a week ai rt da, of 
maeaten 2 —L WAR 
WoMY  ROVINGS in the PACIFIC? The Li 
Ley. ~ “VOYAGE of the PRINCE siseet: sf MERK LAN D? 
*NATHALIE,’ ‘ALTON LOCKE,’ &c. &c. ‘There can be no delay 
pt rr pointment to any Subscribers who require an early p 
sal ie best New Works. For Prospectuses apply at MU Dil E'S S 
SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square ; 
or to the principal Agents—Mv pir & Sons, 15, Coventry-street, and 
C, Winson, 37, W igmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
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LASSICAL and ANCIENT MUSIC.— 
Mrs. BUDD, Widow of the late G. W. Budd, of the firm of 
Calkin & Budd. Ne. Te Pall Mall, begs leave respectfully to an- 
nounce that in consequence of the decease of her late husband, it 
is her intention to seppeuich this branch of the business, and she 
 ¢ one the public, at ery greatly reduced, the LARGE 
RLOUS STOCK of and CLASSICAL MUSIC. A 

ps Ae of 25 per cent will be made to on to the amount 
of 3. net at one ropa Mrs. Budd takes this opportunity of stating 
that she purposes confining her attention in future solely to the 
Bookselling and Statione business, and solicits from her 
friends a of that p: which has for so 
many years extended to the firm of Calkin & Budd. 








Now ready, gratis, 


M® CHAPMAN'S S List of his PUBLI- 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. A List of 
American Literature. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Catalogue. Part XII. 


Mr. Chapman’s 





142, Strand. 


CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE'S CATALOGUES 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, each 1 stamp. 


a. THEOLOGY. 
6. Cuassics. Philology, Archeology, Ancient His- 


tory, Roman Law. ve 
Screntiric Books. Medicine, Anatomy, Che- 


mistry, Natural History and Philosophy. 
14, Henrietta-stReEet, CovENT-GARDEN. 


M ‘ARSHALL'S LIBRARY, a few doors from 
Hyde Park, is weefentls eugetied with all New Books in the 
English, {os and German ages. Single readers one 
uinea perannum. The last Addenda, with Terms for the Coun- 
E , Families, and Book Societies, will be forwarded hoo applica- 
tion to Wituiam MArsnatt, 21, Edgeware-road. Lavengro, Lord 
=. Stones of Venice, and Merkland, are mene Tor Sub- 
BC) 











HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, C. SkEEt‘s 
CATALOGUE for APRIL, containing Works in Bie Pine 
History. Voyages and Travels, Sporting, Chess, Music, the Fine 
and Po c. &c. Priced unusually low for cash. 'o be ha 
ost-free on application at 21, King William-street, Charing- 





CATALOGUE of an INTERESTING and 
Ma ny COLLECTION of BOOKS in History, Bio- 
es and Travels, Classics, Spanish, French and 
fealian Li Literature, Early Printed Books, &c. &c., on ‘Sale at the low 
prices affixed, by Epwarp = 331,Stranp. Forwarded gratis 
on receipt of six postage sta: 


THE LOWEST CHARGES, AND THE MOST RAPID — 
DISPATCH. 

O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

aye | & oe. Printers and Publishers, ‘ Statesman’s Port- 


Office, Grea Marlborough: aaedt, puengon, undertake the 
PRINTING tot PUBLISHI of B PAMPHLETS, 





9 band ever: of Bookwosk, with prices. 
ete Author’s Guide, sent post free for 4d. Gentlemen will 
save —— one half by vemaploying Hore & Co. 


LAY LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY. 
Pistbcheet, pont, , Danser’ 's Church, 
h, 185 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Rooks for TRANS- 
FERRING SHARES in this Society VEL BS CLOSED on 
Thursday the 20th inst.,and will ~~ 4 the 
10th day of April next. The Dividends sy A year 1850 will be 
payable on Monday the 7th day of April next, and on any sub- 
sequent day (Tuesdays excepted) LS, the hours of Ten and 
Three o’cloc’ ae of the Directors, 
WILLIA SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
N.B.—Policies for the whole term of life effected during the 
opens year wil! participate in the profits to be declared to the end 








BROOKS (from Dollond’s), OPTICIAN and 
ATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT-MAKER, respect- 

fy, actietts from Sy a a continuance of their patronage 
Lage Big ‘aarti years’ experience in Dollond’s, they 

may rely that all Ninles subsnitted by him are of the most perfect 


charocter, om moderate prices. 

SPECTA 5 MELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA and 

BAGS GLASSES. SEXTANTS, "QUA ADRANTS, COMPASSES, 
AROMETERS, SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, KULES, 

BCA LES, &c. of every description. 


41, Ludgate-street, 8t. Paul's. 





ON NDON , BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
LWAY.—CROYDON and EPSO 


Cc 8S for ANNUAL TICKETS.—On and 
ro the 1st of April, additional Express Trains will run from 
Epsom and Croydon every morning, and from London Bridge 
every afternoon, a. the journey between Epsom and 
som int t. 35 minutes, and between uyaen and London in 

Du 

Seve of the Ordinary Trains will be accelerated, and addi- 
tional’ Trains will run (including a Train leaving London Bridge 
for ye at 1215 covery night). Full particulars will be given 

aS e April Time-Ta’ 
In order to extend f facilities for suburban residence in connexion 
with this line, the following greatly reduced scale of charges for 
=. rickets will come into operation on and after the Ist of 


st Class, 2nd Class, 
London fe Zerest o Bm, iptetiem, « or r Annerley£is 0 £10 0 


” 0 10 10 





” to Grovdon. y 0 ll 0 
» to Carshalton 18 0 12 0 
»  toCheam or Ewell 19 0 13 0 
” Epsom ...... 2 0 14 0 

FREDERIOK SLIGHT, Secretary, 


London Terminus, Feb. 25, 185 


I EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books a ie Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each 


Valuable Collection of English Coins ana 


— RHODES, Esq., including the rare 


WILKINSON, 


+3 











Sales bp Auction. 


Valuable Literary Property.—Stock, Copyright, and Stereotype 
Plates of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


z. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
London Coffee House, Ludgate-hill, on WED- 
NESDAY, “the 16th of APRIL, at One o'clock precisely, 


The entire Copyright, Stock, Stereotype Plates, Steel Plates, and 
Woodcuts, of 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 
In 133 Volumes, feap. 8vo. ; together with 
The Copyright of 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in ENGLAND in 1688; 
And the ——— or Shares in the Copyrights of the 
rate Editions, in 8vo. of 
srenecunLs OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY, 
BISHOP TRIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
And of (in One Volume 12mo,) 
DR. SCHMITZS ABRIDGMENT of 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
The Caniner CycLop£p1a embraces a body of Original Works on 
History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and Menufac- 
tures ; comprising Contributions from the most Eminent Writers 
of the age in the various departments. 
Independently of the three separate Works above enumerated, 
the Series consists of 1615 double foolscap Sheets of Stereotype 
Plates, with numerous Steel Plates and Engravings on 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had of Mr. Hodgson, 
192, Fleet-street. 


N 





Law Books. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

s Great Room, ms. Fleet-street, on TUESDAY NEXT 
April Ist, sand following 4 rf at Half pest 18 12, the VALUABLE 
LAW LIBRARY of GLORGE SP ’ Q.C. deceased, (b 





Order of the Bxsoutors) ry er the Statutes ‘at Large, to 13 
14 Victoria—Seldeni Opera, 6 vols.—Codex Theodosianus, 6 vols.— 
Rapin, Kennett, Sas and Brady "s England—Faculty and other 
Scotch Decisions myns's Digest, by Hammond—Series of the 
Modern Reports in Law and Squity, complete to the present 
time—Treatises snd Books of Practice. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
Oriental and Northern Literature. 

NV R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

reat Room, 192, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY 
April 9, and three ext! ays,at Half-past 12, a PORTION 
of the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the Rev. Dr. HENDERSON, 
including the Babylonish Talmud—Critici Sacri—Stephens’s Greek 
Thesaurus—Calvini Opera—Poli Synopsis Criticorum—Latham’s 
Birds, coloured—The Mischna—Gill’s and Scott’s Commentaries— 
the Works of Baxter, Owen, Lardner, and other Eminent Divines 
—an extensive Collection of Bibles, Prayers, and Commentaries 
on the Scriptures— Dictionaries, eee and Grammars in the 
Oriental and Northern Lan: 

'o be view and a Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books, MSS., Cabinet Snuff Boxes, very fine China 
Vase, Paintings, §c. 


yeh dat ne & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary xy. will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadi y,on MONDAY, March 31, and four following 
days, A VOLLECTION of VALUABLE BOOKS m the 
TIBRARY cf » GENTLES MAN, Books of Prints, Picture Gal- 
leries, V coaamam m= Be ——— &c., chiefly in fine condition—nume- 
rous curious age and interesting Collections of MSS. 
connected with B Nasligh ounty and Family History. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Choice Books, Shells, Fossils, Mahogany Cabinet, Apparatus 








and Miscellaneous Curiosities, §c. 
2. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
t his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-gard 
FRIDAY, ath of April, at 12 for 1 orelock, A COLL CTION Of 
SHELLS and FOSSILS, Botanical Si ‘imens, Cabinet of 16 
— 2 Telescopes, Air Pump, large Electrical Machine, Model 
of a Steam Engine, a set of Val he Books, which are in good 
condition, comprise a set of alpy’s peeks Classics— Quarterly 
Review, from 1809 to nsects— 
ect ’s Botanical Cabinet, 10 vols.--Knight’a Pictorial Editions 
of the History of a Reign of George III., =e — Bible— 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, &c. Pictures, Framed ints, 
Ancient Tryptick, Coins, Medals, —_— = Miscellanies. 
On view the day before the 8: 
Periodical Sales of Books, §c. 
M R. L. A. LEWIS will have SALES by 
AUCTION of Libraries, Small Parcels of Books, Prints 
Pictures and Miscellaneous Effects EVERY FRIDAY through: 
out the Year. Property sent in on the previous Saturday will be 
certain to be sold (if required) in the following Week’s 
Frinay, April 4, A MISCELLANEOUS COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS, ‘60 Framed Engravings, 18 Skins Morocco 
Leather, 10 ewt. Book Covers, Stereotype Plates, &. 
TumsDay, April 8, MODERN HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITUR 
Fripay, April 11, and Saturpay, April 12, The 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including Todd’ 8 History of the 
College of Bonhommes, privately printed— Bibliotheca Regie Cata- 
hens {retalegee of ¢ of the mayal Library), 5 vols., privately printed 
Russell’s Modern Europe, 4 vols. russia—many of the ‘Annuals— 
Waverley Novels, 12 vo 8. illustrated edition—Three Fruit- a 
by Oliver—Solid Spanish Mahogany Wardrobe made by Se 
Rare Uld China, Glass, Plate, &. 
Tuurspay, April 17, A MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION of BUOKS and ENGRAVINGS. 
Fripay, Apeil 25, 4 Sarunpar, April 26, 
BOOKS, PRINTS, PICTURES, 


125, Fleet-street, March 29, he 
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THE ATHENAUM 





yr 1222) 


_—_— 13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Including numerous ORIGINAL LETTERS, chiefly from Strawberry Hill. Edited by 


ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound. 








MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
SECOND LOVE; 
Or, BEAUTY AND INTELLECT. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNCARY. 


By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 3 vols. 


Orn 


me DREAMER and the} MADAM DORRINGTON, of the 
WORKER. A Story ofthe Present Time. By| DENE. TheSrory or a Lirs. By WILLIAM 
R. H. HORNE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. HOWITT. 3 vols. 


Dream: d the Worker’ belongs to the school which “ The best novel which Mr. Howitt has yet given to the public.” 
ani “ary Barto Barton’ and ‘Alton — It is a fine ad- | Atheneum, 
dition tothe ne ich il ily and mental | 
condition, and the = and political position ‘ona progress of the 
Serato 

tw matter.” 

— Weekly Chronicle 


3 vols. 








|MERKLAND: a Story of Scottish 
gg By oy Farad — P ang we of 
rs. Margaret Maitland of Sunny Side.’ 3 vols, 
T™ME THE AVENGER Be Con- | 4 New Edition of which is also just published, in 3 vols. 
— _* I a } rap ptt ga e H othing nag oh so true ms so teeny in = Seiinention of of Scot- 
se ned of I Emilia Wyndhan,’ &e. 3 vols. y the Parish,’ “and this is purer ph ; than Galt, = Pony wed 


absolutely ‘and sim ly true.”—From a Letter of the late Lord 
“One of the most touching tales we ever read.”—John Bull. | in* Praser’s , 3 ° v Jeffrey 





Now ready, at every Library. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PRADA 


EVERARD TUNSTALL: 
A TALE OF THE KAFFIR WARS. 


By THOMAS FORESTER, Author of ‘Rambles in Norway.’ 





In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NOBODY’S SON; THE CONFESSOR. 


Or, The LIFE and ADVENTURES of PERCIVAL op veentantette ee. 
MAYBERRY. Even black apostacy itself could stamp 


No deeper reprobation.” 
Ay AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — Souruey’s Roderick. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE DUCHESS; 
OR, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’S HATE. 


RicuarpD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


339 
ublished, 8vo. 


OTA FERALES; a FEW “WORDS on the 
MODERN SYSTEM of INTERMENT: its EVILS and 
their REMEDY. By CHARON. 


wate 5 Pickering, 177, —— 
Just published, svo. 
N ARGUMENT for the ROYAL SUPRE- 
MACY. By = ~" SANDERSON ROBLNS, M.A. 
iy thi 
SOME REASONS AGAINST 1 the REVIVAL 
of CONVOCATION. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ls. 
WITH A MAP AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 
NOTES on NORTH AMERICA: AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ECONOMICAL, and pools. 


By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS. 4 ee. 
Author of Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry a Geology’ &e. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY EXHIBITED IN 1851, 
On the 10th of sae ensuing RP Ly to pabiich an entirely 
nger and 











new work, f e Native,in a 
volume of 800 pages, st f 0 based on a poche survey, and 
200 INDON = to be e: 

1 Pi DON and its ‘VICINITY EXHIBITED 
in 1851, 

The Work will comprise all objects worthy of visitation, and re- 
search. Among the numerous subjects treated of are the following: 
Physical Geography of the Basin | Docks and Port of London. 

of the Thames. Galleries of Art. 

— Geology, Natural His- Capdena, Conservatories, Parks, 


Statistics, Spirit of the Public 
Journals, Legislature. 
yon Municipal Ar 


Post al Arrangements, Banking, 


Ass' 
Import I Duties, &c., Free Trade. 
Arts and Manufactures Public. Amusements. 
rn Architec-| Thames Tunnel and other 
Public Works. 
Water Supply, &c. &. &c. 





Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums. 
Learned Societies, Institutions, 
ee Public Libraries. 
xi, and the Instru- 
ments 


+ and their Penal Disci- 


Ancient and 
ture, Public Buildings. 
ths and Washhouses. 

Club-houses. 


The price will not exceed 88. 6d., handsomely got up. 
Edited and published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 
WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, ma pages, 8vo, 108. 6d. 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 


lation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 


Swedenborg’s Apocalypse Revealed. 2 vols. 8vo. 


cloth, price 128, 
Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
i Ow TO SPEAK FRENCH: Conversa- 
tion, P History, State, &c. By A. 
ALBITBS, A.B. LLB. Paris, Second Edition, 3s. 
“Tncomparably superior.”—Atheneum. “ Pertect.°—Era. 
GENDERS CONQUERED. 6d. 
den rule.”—St. James's, 
AUTHORS 7 FRANCE. 3s. 
“ Admirable account.”—Argus. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Birmingham: B, Hudson. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price 3s, 6d. feap. Svo. cloth, 
HE PLEASURES of MUSIC 


and OTHER POEMS. By JOHN C. FERGUSON. 
“ This volume reflects great credit both on the taste in versificas 
tion and poetic feeling of the author.”—Sir £. B. Lytton, 

“The style is very graceful through and jonally bril- 
liant. The talents of the writer are — ‘all question <4 Pad 
high order, and many passages of his Poems extremely 

Dr. er, Tra of* Panast 
“ A creditable production of the school of Campbell a 























London: R. Groombrdge & ‘Sons, Paternoster-row. 


rn Grooms 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLES of Page the APOSTLE ¥ the Ly ~ 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 
Rules of Translation att cot = English, Version ¢ of tthe ams, as also 
of the Epistles to the Gal ne Ly Philippians and 
Colossians. By HERMAN MEIN E TER. "Author oft P tule for 


Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscri 
Cradock & Uo. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s. 6d. 


REV. G. GILFILLAN’S SELECT BRITISH POESY. 
In 1 hand — ee printed, with Frontispiece, 











20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NOTICE. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


MIRIAM SEDLEY; 
Or, THE TARES and THE WHEAT: a TALE of REAL LIFE, 
Will be published on Saturday next. 
II, 


THE WIFE’S SISTER; 


Or, THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. By MRS. HUBBACK, 
((Niece of the celebrated Miss AusTEN), 
Is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
“A romance of moving interest.”—Sunday Times. | “ Treated with feminine delicacy.”— Messenger. 
W. Suosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


'e, cloth, 
HE BOOK ‘of. BRITISH POESY, Ancient 
and Modern; being Select Extracts from our ” best Poets, 
arranged in Chronological cree, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, 
Ww a an a on Poetry, by the Kev. GEORGE 


GILFILLAN, 
*y* A valuable Gift Book. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


MONTHLY STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, BY THE 
EDITORS OF THE ‘FAMILY ECONOMIST.’ 
GS TORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 


NIGHTS. 

These well written and beautiful Stories will be found more ac- 
ceptable in many respects for the monthly reading of the young 
than any mansion ond ually interesting to readers - older 
growth. They are lively, instructive, an 
entertain and improve—to inform the mind and educate the heart, 
Each Story is illu strated with well-executed Engravings. 
are among the best and the books i young 

Already published—] or = iD NGS; 2 
TUBE and her BLIND B R; 3. The YOUNG “UML: 
GRANTS; 4. The BOY and the BOOK. 

The above | are a sew ready in 1 vol. elegant binding, price 1s.; or 


Be ro atel 
oar a ‘Pale of Norway, will be published on the 1st of fori. 
Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all 





people pur) pablisned 


pene 





*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


ok. 
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Early in April, in 2 volumes 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 


h 
yy emotes of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
By the Rev. Dr. WORDSWORTH, 
Canon of Westminster, 


Recently published, New Editions of 
1. WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 7 volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 35s, cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 volumes, 24mo, price 218, cloth, gilt edges. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In1 volume, medium 8vo. price 208. cloth, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

Now ready, No. I. price 6d. to be continued Monthly, 

M E T H RIF 





; 
or, All Hours turned to Good Account. P 
Contains Four splendid Needlework Designs by Mrs. Warren; 
also, Tales, Sketches, Chess, Domestic Hints, Cooking, &c. 


London: Longman & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 
HE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS: a Diary 
of Five Years’ Residence ; with a cheeee of Advice to Emi- 
rants. By H. WARD. Post 8vo. with Plate and Map of the 
seat of War, price 2s, 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
ILLRAY AND HIS CARICATURES,—An 


Historical and Descriptive Account of the Works of JAMES 
GILLRAY, comprising a Political and Humorous History of the 
latter part of the Reign of George IIL. By THOMAS WRIGHT 
and K. H. EVANS. Thick svo, cloth, price 15s. ; or half morocco, 
uniform with the folio Volume of Caricatures, 14 18. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOIIN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
TT OMER’S ODYSSEY, HYMNS, EPI- 
GRAMS, BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, and 


FRAGMENTS, literally translated into English Prose. Post 
8vo. price 58, 


Henry G. Behn, York-street, Covent-garden. 














Post octavo, 98. — P bs 
EAST: A Prosiem. Reprinted, with Addi- 
tions and Alterations, from Fraser’s MaGazine. 2 
“It is powerful, earnest, feeling, and eloquent, the production of 
aman ge with society, who has looked closely upon its 
various classes, and has the power of reading the signs of the 
times.”— Spectator. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Now published, price 8d. 
LECTURE on the Establishment and History 


+ of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By J. N. BENNETT, 
Ba. 


Also, price 3d, ‘ 
A LECTURE on the ‘Priest of the Rubric.’ 
By P. F. BELLAMY, Esq. : 
And also, price 3d. 


A LECTURE on ‘Tractarianism.’ By W. F. 
SOLTAU, Esq. 


This Series of Lectures was delivered at Mestings of the Church 
Reform Association, at Plymouth, on the 7th, 14th, 18th, and 2ist 


wns Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
PERIODICALS FOR APRIL, 1851. 


Sold in WEEKLY Neumpers, Montuty Parts, 
and in VOLUMES. 
<conualilininiins 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XLVIIL, Second half, price 6d., 
and Vol. XIL, cloth lettered, price 5., completing the Work. 


HE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XL., 
price 1s, ; and Vol. 1V., handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s., 
completing the Work. 


KS IGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE.— 
& NATIONAL EDITION, Parts XIL. and XIIL., price 1s. 
each, Section VI., price 2s. 6¢.—Vol. 1., Comepiks, price 7s. 6d., 
was published March the 15th ult. Vol. J., Histories, price 
7s. 6d., will be ready on the 20th inst. 


if NIGHT'S EXCURSION TRAIN COM. 


- FARION. Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, price 2d. each. I'a tI) 1. 
price 


NIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA of the INDUS- 
TRY of ALL NATIONS, Nos. 23, 24, 25,26, and 27, price 2d, 
each, Part V., price 9d. 


NIGHT'S CYCLOPAEDIA of LONDON. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, price 2d. each. Part V., price 9d. 


T ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 
J THORS. Nos. 51, 52,and Title with Contents, price 14d. 
each. Part_XIIL, price .; and Vol. IV., price 28. 6d., com- 
pleting the Work.—(Keady on the 19th inst.) 
ICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; or, MISCEL- 
LANIES of ART. Nos. 45, 46, 47. 48, and 49, price 2d. each. 


Part XI, price 94. Volumes I. II.‘and 11, uniformly bound, 
price 28. id. each, are already published. 


MPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA; The BRITISH 


4% EMPIRE, Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, price 9d, each. Part VIL, 
price 2a. 6d.—(Heady on the 20th inst.) > 








Descriptive CatTatoaues of Mr. CHARLES 


Kyicur’s Posiications CompLetep and in Procress, may be 
had on application, post free. 


London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street; ai all 
Booksellers. ig , Fleet-s 3 and sold by 





CMar. 29,75) 
———— 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. DEAKIN’S BRITISH BOTANY. 


Now ready, Part I. to be continued Monthly, price 5s. plain; or 10s. with the Plates coloured, 


FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, Engravings and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Britain, 
By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 


Each Part will contain Figures of Ninety-six Species of British Flowering Plants, and about E 
descriptions, in familiar as well as scientific language, so as to be understood by the learner as well 


ighty Pages of orig; 
as the more oben 


student in Botany; and calculated to obviate the difficulties generally felt by persons commencing that delightful ttadye 


London: Groompripcr & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; Hamitton & Co, 
And Ripce & Jackson, Sheffield. 





e teres 
M‘PHUN’S POPULAR SERIES OF POCKET GUIDES REDUcEp 
IN PRICE. 


nw 


To meet the wishes so often expressed by many friends, and in accordance with the onward movement 
spirit of the age, the Publisher takes leave to announce that he has Reduced the Price of this most valuable 
and highly popular Series of Guide-Books from Eighteenpence to ONE SHILLING each, and that they 


will for the future appear as 


M‘PHUN’S SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Above ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY THOUSAND of this attractive Series have now been 
sold—a proof of itself of their superiority to all other books of the kind, and how confidently they can be 


recommended to universal adoption. 


Parties interested may for a time successfully recommend their own 


productions ; but the universal approving voice of the public is never heard so continuously to declare “the 
great fact” of distinctive superiority as when a series of books reaches to THE IMMENSE SALE OF 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES. 


Before this can take place, the 


public must not only be fully satisfied of their superiority, but the intrinsic merits of the works tested by 


such an ordeal must be such as to commend them to universal adoption. 


The POCKET GUIDE to COMMER- 
CIAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
chants’ Accounts by Single and Double Entry, according to 
the latest and most approved systems. 
WALLACE, 


The MERCHANT'S and BANKER’S 
COMMERCIAL POCKET GUIDE. By G. M. BELL, Esq. 
A Manual of the Principles of Banking, Broking, Fairs, 
Foreign Coins, Foreign Excl ; Market 
Prices, Public Funds, and C cial Tr ti in 
general. 


The PRACTICAL ENGINEER’S 
POCKET GUIDE. A concise Treatise on the Nature and 
Application of Mechanical Forces, the Action of Gravity, 
the Elements of Machinery, &c., with a variety of Rules 
and Tables of the greatest use to Engineers and Mechanics 
in general, By Professor WALLACE. 











Dedicated to Robert Napier, Esq., Vulcan Foundry. 


The PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S 


POCKET GUIDE; containing Rules and Tables for calcu- 


of the Strength, Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with 
Tables of the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and 
other Meta's; and the Elements of Machinery, including 
the Mechanical Powers, with Practical Examples and Hlus- 
trations. By Professor WALLACE. 


The PRACTICAL MATHEMA- 
TICIAN'’S POCKET GUIDE. A Set of Tables, of Loga- 
rithms of Numbers, and of Logarithmic Sines and Tangents; 
with other useful Tables for Engineers, Surveyors, Mecha- 
nics, &c. By Professor WALLACE. 


The UNIVERSAL CALCULATOR’S 
POCKET GUIDE, A Companion to every Set of Mathe- 
matical Tables, showing their Construction and Application 
to Arithmetic, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Surveying, 
Navigation, Astronomy, &c. &c. By Professor WALLACE. 


The PRACTICAL CHEMIST’S 
POCKET GUIDE; being an easy introduction to the study 
of this interesting science. With numerous Experiments 
attractive to the young beginner. By WILLIAM HOPE, 


1.D. 


A Practical Treatise on Mer- | 


By Professor | 


| PHYSICIAN. 
lating the Working Effects of Prime Movers of Machinery ; | . 








The Series consists of— 


The SCOTTISH TOURIST'S STEAM- 
BOAT POCKET GUIDE; being an account of all that is 
worthy of the Stranger’s notice in the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. 


The SCOTTISH LAND TOURISTS 
POCKET GUIDE and ROAD BOOK; embracing, in the 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, the Sublime of Perthshire, 
the Splendid of Inverness-shire, and the Beautiful of Dum- 
bartonshire; including the Falls of Clyde, and many other 
such romantic scenes. 


The ETIQUETTE of the TOILETTE 
TABLE. A Manual of Utility, Elegance, and Personal 
Comfort, adapted for the every-day use of both Sexes; to 
which is added, a multitude of Receipts for preparing every 
kind of Perfumes, Cosmetics, Dentifrices, &c. &c. By an 
OFFICER’S WIDOW. 


The MOTHER’S GUIDE. A Treatise 


on the Physical Education and Diseases of Children, Com- 
piled for popular use, from the writings of Drs. Eberle, 
Dewees, Burns, Ryan, Kennedy, and others. By a 


The MEDICAL POCKET GUIDE. 
A Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, Cold and its 
Effects, and the Use and Doses of Medicine. The whole 
selected from the latest and best authorities, and carefully 
adapted for the use of families and non-professional readers, 
By a PHYSICIAN. 


The YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


POCKET GUIDE. A Manual containing much information 
calculated to increase domestic comfort and happiness at 
the smallest expense. 


The POCKET GUIDE to DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. Bya LADY. To which are added, Instruc- 
tions for ants and Carving, with Plates. In this ~— 
has been included an entire Chapter on age bon 
making the work the cheapest, most Pp and m 
concise Treatise on Cookery extant. 


’ 
The CHRISTIAN TEACHER'S 
POCKET GUIDE. A Practical Treatise on the Sacred 
Doctrines of Christianity. A most valuable work for those 
who have the conducting of Sabbath Schools. 








W. R. M‘Puon, 84, Argyll-street, Glasgow, 
Bookseller and Publisher, by Special Appointment, to His Royal Highness the Prince Albert. 


ArtHuR Hatt & Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers, 
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Published this day, in one handsome yolume, 8vo. with Illustrations, price 9s. in cloth, 


THE CHRONICLE OF BATTEL ABBEY, 
IN SUSSEX, 


“od in Latin by a Monk of the Establishment, and now first Translated, with Notes and 
ed es an "Abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. 


By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 


Origin 


Ma. LOWER’S OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES. The Third Edition, in 


9 yols. post vo. cloth, 12s. 


(CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY. With numerous Engravings. 


évo. cloth, 14s. 
J. Russet Smitu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





ne 


NEW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


I. 
This day is published, New Edition, price Gs. revised and eorrected, with additions, 


LECTURES for the TIMES; or, Illustrations and Refu- 


tations of the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the National 
Scottish Church, Covent-garden. 


PROPHETIC STUDIES ; or, Lectures on Daniel. 


published, price 9s. handsomely bound. 


LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES. New Edition, 


with Ilustrations, price 9s. 


SALVATION : a Sermon, delivered before Her Majesty at 


Balmoral. Seventeenth Th d, price 1s. 


HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION. 


Edition, Seventh Thousand, price 6s. 
*,* A full List of Works by the Rev. Dr. Cumming may be had on application of the Publishers, 


Just 





Cheap 


Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





On the 31st of March will be commenced the Publication of a 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


In Monthly Volumes, each containing Three Hundred and Twenty Pages, and from Thirty to a Hundred 
Engravings, Price Half-a-Crown, Beautifully Bound. 


Tag Age in which we live is essentially of a practical 
character, and the predominant principle influencing all 
classes is a marked desire for cheapness. Cheapness, how- 
ever, is too often found without excellence, and hence this 
proposition to supply a deficiency at present existing in the 
popular literature of this country. 

For some time past the projectors of the present under- 
taking have felt interested in watching the result of an 
experiment simultaneously made by the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Book Trades; and, having seen that cheap, and 
occasionally indifferent literature, ** got up” in a most in- 
ferior manner, will sell, they feel assured that good and 
judiciously selected works, having the additional advantage 
of COPIOUS ILLUSTRATION, being produced with the utmost 
attention to general excellence, and published at the mode- 
rate price fixed upon, cannot fail to secure extensive patron- 
age from the Reading Public. The principle upon which 
they can undertake to supply good books at a low rate is, 
that being themselves the actual producers, they are enabled 
40 save the public the expense of all intermediate profit. 

Asa practical explanation of the above views, it is pro- 
peed to publish, on the 31st of March next, THREE SAMPLE 
Vouumgs of the ‘ NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LisRaRyY.’ These 
volumes will be widely different in character, in order that 
the public may form some idea of the extent and variety of 
the series generally. Afterwards, one volume will be issued 
monthly. Each volume will contain at least 320 crown 
octavo pages, illustrated according to the requirements of 


the subject-matter, by from 30 to 100 illustrations, and will 
be strongly bound in ornamental cloth boards, Thus, for 
thirty shillings a year, in the course of a short period, a 
Library of great extent and interest may be formed, which 
shall furnish materials for instruction and amusement during 
the course of a long life. 

The chief advantages which this series of works will pre- 
sent over all others—more especially the closely printed 
double column editions, and the new fashioned, though 
equally objectionable, Shilling books, with their numerous 
errors, thin paper, and flimsy binding, are the following :— 


- Acarefully Revised Text. 

. Judicious Explanatory Foot Notes. 

. Engravings really Illustrating the Text. 
. A new and legible Type. 

. Good Paper and Printing. 

. Strong neat Binding. 


In carrying out their undertaking it will be the endeavour 
of the projectors to bestow upon Half-crown Volumes for 
the many the same typographical accuracy, and the same 
artistic ability, hitherto almost exclusively devoted to high- 
priced books for the few. Supported by the co-operation of 
the Reading Public, no pains will be spared to provide every 
English home with a complete treasury of knowledge and 
entertainment in the volumes of the ‘National ILLUs- 
TRATED LIBRARY.’ 








The following are the Volumes which will appear on the 3lst of March, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of DR. JOHNSON, Vot. I. 
THE BOOK of ENGLISH SONGS. 
THE BURIED CITY of the EAST—NINEVEH. 


Office of the InLustrateD Lonpon News, 198, Strand. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 48. of 
I ISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM and ITS 
SECTS. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


By the same Author, 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY. 5th edit. with a new Supplementary Chapter. 10s. 6d. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 5Sthedition. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. _ 


This day, foolscap 8vo. price 6a. 
REGORY OF NAZIANZUM. A Contribu- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical History of the Fourth Century. 
By Professor ULLMANN, of Heidelberg. Translated by G. V. 
COX, M.A., Esquire Bedel in the University of Oxford. 

Also, translated by Mr. COX, 
NEANDER’S JULIAN the APOSTATE and 
HIS GENERATION : an Historical Picture. 3s, ¢d. 
DAHLMANN’S LIFE of HERODOTUS, 
DRAWN OUT FROM HIS BOOK. Translated, with Notes, 5s, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


DR. BECKER’S GRAMMATICAL SYSTEM, 
Recently published, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR, on 
Dr. BECKER'S SYSTEM, displayed by the Structure of 
the English Tongue. By J. H. JAMES, 
Also published recently, bound in cloth, 18. ¢d. 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION in ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Srrmetiaaliy developed according to modern views, 
By J. H. JAMES. 
These Grammatical Works have been approved of Dr. F. Becker, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Paternoster-row. 





This day, handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
LoX DON AS IT 1S TO-DAY, Where to go, 
and What to see during the Great Exhibition. With a Ma 
and nearly 300 Engravings on Wood. This Work contains fut 
and authentic Descriptions of the Palaces and Religious Edifices, 
Museums, and free Galleries of Art, and every other object worth 
seeing in the Metropolis, 

The CRYSTAL PALACE, its Origin, History, 
and Construction. No. I. price 14d. To be completed in 12 Numbers, 
profusely Illustrated. London: H. G. Clark & Co. 4, Exeter Change. 

KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION OF 
HE WORKS of SHAKSPERE. Vol. 3. 
ls, 6d, cloth. 
4* To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. 
London : Wm. 8. Orr ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


HE RIA] BIBLE. 








PICTORIAL FAMILY 
Illustrated with Eight Hundred E ri y 
Copious Notes. By JOHN KITTO, D.D. Parts, containing 0 
pages,demy 4to. price 1s,—To be completed in Thirty Shilling Parts. 
London: Wm. §. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
The following PERIODICALS for APRIL will be issued on the 
3lst instant :— 
C HAMBERSS EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
Part 87. 84d. 
CHAMBERS’S PAPERS for the PEOPLE. 
Part 15. 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY for YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Vol.17. 1s, 


CHAMBERSS EMIGRANTS MANUAL. 


Partl. Avstraia, 1s, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, Edited by G. W. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Part 30. ld. 





Vol. 5. Cloth. 7s. 
COTTAGE GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY. 


Part 5. 7d. 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


DUBLIN 
No. 220, 2s. 6d, 

GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE of BOTANY. 
Part 15. 22. 6d. 

LOUDON’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Part 7. 38. 6d. 


PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Part 3. Is. 


SHAKSPERE. (Knight's Cabinet Edition.) 
Vol. 3. Cloth. 18, 6d. 


London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. _ 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Just published, P 
PEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, with Exer- 

. cises and Examples, on Dr. Becker's System ; for the use of 
Schools and Self-Tuition. 3rd edition, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, 8vo.cloth,7s. . 

N.B. It is necessary to be particular in ordering to specify Tue 
Tump Epition, with THe Exercises, 1851. 

This Grammar has been approved of by Dr. Becker, as prac- 
tically useful to the English student, and embodying his prin- 
ciples in a convenient form for learners It is in every respect 
worthy of Mr. Apel’s previous reputation.”— Spectator. 


WILLIAMSS GERMAN and ENGLISH 
CONVERSATIONS, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. lith 
enlarged edition, cloth boards, 3a, 6d. 

*x* A sale of 34,000 copies of this eminently practical book 
testifies sufficiently to its excellency. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. The 
GERMAN TEXT with an INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION, 
Grammatical and Historical Notes, and an Introduction, contain- 
ing the Elements of German Grammar, by L. BRAUNFELS and 
A.C. WHITE. 8vo, cloth boards, London, 1847. 58. 


SCHNEIDER'S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY for TRAVELLERS and STUDENTS, compiled 
with a special regard to Pronunciation. Square 8vo. strongly 
whole bound. Price 7s, éd. 


Williams & Norgate 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


—@— 


A SECOND EDITION of 


MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES’ YEAR on the 
PUNJAB FRONTIER. 2 vols. 8vo. With numerous 
Plates. 36s. 


Il. 


The ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 


NAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in GREECE and 
ALBANIA. By EDWARD LEAR. In royal 8vo. with 
upwards of Twenty Engravings by the Author, 21s. 


Ill. 


HISTORY of the JEWS in 


GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. MOSES MARGO- 
LIOUTH, Author of ‘ Pilgrimage to the Land of My 
Fathers,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Iv. 


GOA and the BLUE MOUN- 


TAINS; or, SIX MONTHS of SICK LEAVE. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Lieut. Bombay Army ; Author 
of the ‘ Ethnography of Scindh, &c.’ In post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ve 


EVERARD TUNSTALL: a 


STORY of the KAFFIR WARS. By THOMAS FORES- 
TER, Author of ‘ Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords 
of Norway,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


vi. 


CHEAP EDITION of the 


BARONESS VON BECK’S ADVENTURES. Com- 
plete in One Volume, price 12s, handsomely bound. 


Vil. 


NILE NOTES. By a Traveller. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VIIt. 


NOBODY’S SON ; or, the Ap- 


VENTURES of PERCIVAL MAYBERRY. An Auto- 
biography. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ix. 


A SECOND and thoroughly- 


revised EDITION of CAPT. THACKWELL’S NAR- 
RATIVE of the SECOND SIKH WAR. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains much new matter, and a Vindi- 
cation of Lieut.-Colonel King. 


The FOURTH and concluding 


VOLUME of the NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
the MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE IIL By 
HORACE WALPOLE. Edited, with Norzs, by SIR 
DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 
*,* The other Volumes can be had separately, price 
108. 6d. each. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


——>— 


L 
’ 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S POETI- 
CAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s. ; morocco, 

by Hayday, 42s. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETI-|3 


CAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Medium 8vo. 21s. ; morocco, by Hayday, 42s. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


Iv. : 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s.; calf, 

by Hayday, 30s. 


v. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


vL 

Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 
and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to Taz EpixsurcH 
Revizw. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 2ls.; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


VIL. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. Seventh Edition. Vols.l. and Il. 8vo. 32s. 


viii. 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
ARCHITECTURE. With upwards of 1,000 Woodcuts. 
Second Edition (1851); with Supplement. 8vo. 52s. 6d.— 
SUPPLEMENT, separately, 6s. 


Ix. 

Mr. A. SMEE’S ELEMENTS of 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. New Edition (1851); with 
Electrotypes, and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 
By SIR H. T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S. In One large 
Volume, with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s, 


Mr. W. BOWMAN’S LECTURES 
on the PARTS concerned in OPERATIONS on ng ag 


xIt. 
The HORSE: with a Treatise of 
Dravent, and the Author’s last Corrections. By WILLIAM 
YOUATT. New Edition; with Woodcuts designed by 
W. Harvey. 8vo. 10s. 
¢@ Messrs. Lonaman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 


XIII. 


The DOG. By Wittram Yovarr. 
New Edition; with Woodcuts designed by W. Harvey. 
8vo. 6s. 


XIV. 


REMONSTRANCE (1395) 
against ROMISH CORRUPTIONS in the CHURCH. Edited 
by the Rev. J. FORSHALL, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH 


of ROME, to the End of the Episcopate of Damasus, 
A.D. 384. By the Rev. EDWARD J. SHEPHERD, M.A. &vo. 


Xvi. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHI- 


CAL TREASURY. New Edition (1851), corrected and 
extended to the Present Time. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


XVIL. 


POPULAR MEDICAL 
ERRORS, By JAMES BOWER HARRISON, M.R.C.S.L, 
&c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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MONS. LE PAGE 


HAS LATELY PUBLISHED NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS op ie 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION ly 
FRENCH, 


Designed to obviate the necessity of got 
ng to 
to acquire the Parisian accent, Fran 
“ Without attempting any royal road to the attain, 


French -, age, and —— t prete 
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in France, With a Vocabular: oft the yond 
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teenth Edition. Price 4s. neatly 
Le Page’s Gift of Fluen 
FRENCH CON te ATION: a SET of EXE 
LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, realculated wet 
him, by means of practice, to express himself fluently on the ora. 
one ne of Life. Fifth Edition, with Notes, price Teduced to 
neatly 


Le Page’s Le Petit Causeur; 
being a KEY to the GIFT of FRENCH CON VERSATIOS. Th 
ney gives eo Eo ae of _ —_— into Fre; 
¢ owing which is the proper expression for ey: top 

hird Edi dition, price Kighteenpence, sewed. ery topic of Li, 

Le Page’s Last Step to French: 
or, The PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED, 
in a SERIES of SHORT LESSONS, each of which is followed 
Ly Versification. Fifth 




















38. neatly 
our 0} ee to any that preceded it; whilst the th: 

"Te e furnish a poe library ~X. the Cad 
once to learn and speak t 

Le P. 
PLETE. The Three Parts bound in One Vane, price, in 
cloth, 98 
BEGINNERS; EASY LESSONS in yRRROH, for J 
Pye _ New Edition. with Additions, _——— 
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Step to F coma we have a Grammer sui 
and at the ‘eaane time a manual of cqnrereation, 
he language.”—. 
age’s French School, Com. 
Le Page’s French Master for 
tabulation of the works is is = yp et, a8 Ss 


good: his Syntax is lucid and — — and h 
we graduated and likely to exercise the student’s mind with is 
memory.”—Gentleman’s Ma; 
Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 
COMPOSITION. 


FRENCH Taseman by EXAMPLES; 

rings throughout Accidence 
omparative View of the English and 
French Idioms in their principal differences. In one vol. 12mo, 
price 4s. neatly bound. 


4 
Le Page’s Petit Musée de Litte- 
RATURE FRANQAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the 
most EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and 
VERSE; with Chronological and Critical Notices CL 


it 
syntax, and presenting a 


Literature, from the Fourteenth to the + eee 

one vol. 12mo. handsomely bound, price 5s. 

NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


Le Page’s French Prompter: a 


COMPLETS HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, Ripley 
so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; pe 
EN and a Ta 
as phrases 
relating to it which are h ‘nly in gy families Third 
my = a neat pocket volume, price 5s, boun 
his is far superior to the ordinary books of the sort: by look- 
ing a the English word or phrase, * seen are immediately informed 
of the equivalent French word or phrase.”—Economist. 
Cherville’s First Step to French; 
indispensable A = in harmony with, all French — 
Delng 0 Polos — < ee ave kom amiliar Conversations 
showing a ionosaten 
Fiymolomse Accidence, — idioms of the Parts ni 
Lan; guages, ith Gram ical Observations on a Nee Pins Plan. New 
and improved Edition, with “Additions, price 
8 an elementary book, we have seen none whose plan is better 
to insure a sound and dge of the 
'— Observer. 





BEST ENGLISH GRAMMAR EVER PUBLISHED. 
New Edition, price 1s. bound in cloth, 


ui Elementary English Gram- 

upon an entirely new principle, especially adapted, by its 
bm city and its numerous exercises, for for the junior classes in 
schools, 4 r peivets sation. or for self-instruction. 


NOCK. 
* Pinnock’s oulaae as issued into the world by yo 
Wilson is the best and clearest that has ever ap) 
at once to supersede every other book of is class. 


ev. 


nited Service Magazine 


GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
This day, in a neat pocket volume, 2s. 6d. bound, 


Composition and Punctuation 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for those who have neglected 4 
study of Grammer; and wherein weretenses' is may a tate thet 
English Inthe undertan tine ot — 

1 0 e 1m) 
progress in the unders' Ustl of sine, 


Sixth Edition, Tacral 


throushos ut. 
“We have read this little book with much satisfaction. Somé 
thing of the kind has been long wanted, and the want is now very 
‘inburgh Literary Journal. 


ingeniously supplied.”— Bd 
London: Errincnam Wrt1son, Royal Exchange; 








London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMANS. 
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REVIEWS 


. emoir of Lieut.-Col. James Skinner, 
—_ + J. wittie Fraser, Esq. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder & Co. ; 
Tax fame of Col. Skinner and of his regiment of 
Imegular Horse has reached most of those who 
re conversed much with retired Indians, or 
we been led in their curiosity about Indian 
history beyond the pages of a general narra- 
‘ve, But of Col. Skinner as an actual person- 
pos f his extraction, his education, and his 
Joits—previous to the publication of these 
- ames, very little was specifically known. 
Men who remember the first Mahratta War, 
gho have served against the Pindarrees, and 
who assisted at the final settlement of Central 
{ndia, can all tell more or less about Skinner ;— 
put still only in a vague Asiatic manner. Mr. 
Fraser has dissipated this uncertainty; and in 
writing the life of his friend he has produced a 
nilitary memoir which may venture comparison 
with some of the best in our language. The 
le, if not always perfect, and if sometimes 
jnadequate to the occasion, is easy, polished, 
snd lively. There are in the book no offensive 
descriptions and no exhibitions of unsound 
sentiment; and if now and then Mr. Fraser 
becomes entangled in a somewhat obscure ar- 
rangement of his materials, or does not get 
through a story quite so rapidly as might be 
desired,—we must do him the justice to say 
that he is a companion whose judgment and 
sense never lose their hold on the respect 
and attention of the reader. 
Col. Skinner was almost the last of that 
iar class of soldiers of fortune which played 
so striking a part in the politics of the native 
States of India during the closing thirty years 
of the last, and the first ten years of the present 
century. These adventurers were collected 
from almost all the countries of Europe. The 
r part of them certainly were Frenchmen, 
who, on the decline of the power of their nation 
in India sought wealth and distinction by carry- 
ing European tactics into the armies of the 
native princes. There were also a considerable 
number of Italians, a few Spaniards, a sprinkling 
of Germans, here and there a Pole, and a great 
many English and Irish. The “ country born” 
men also were numerous. These were, the half- 
caste race which had sprung from the irregular 
unions between Europeans and native women. 
General De Boigne, a Frenchman, who after 
many vicissitudes of fortune at length fixed 
himself in the service of Sindia, the Mahratta 
chief—was the most distinguished of the class 
of adventurers in question. Gen. Claude 
Martine was another eminent and remarkable 
ee Col. Skinner, the subject of Mr. 
taser’s biography, will always be regarded as 
entitled to a very high place in the Chaar of 
= singular race of men among whom he was 


By detailed narratives of the several careers 
of Martine, De Boigne and others, Mr. Fraser 
Prepares us to know something of the kind of 
men and of the nature of the service with which 
Skinner became familiar at a very early period of 
hislife. His first commander was De Boigne,— 
but only for a short time. He then served under 
Perron. We will quote the account which 
Skinner himself gives of his birth and educa- 
tin; observing, by the way, that Mr. Fraser 
has obtained these autobiographical portions of 

volumes from a journal, in Persian, kept by 
Skinner himself during a portion of his life.— 

“Iwas born in 1778, My father was a native of 

d, inthe Company’s service ; my mother was 


Bajepoor country, who was taken prisoner at the age 
of fourteen, in a war with Rajah Cheit Sing,—I 
believe near Bejaghur, in the Benares district. My 
father, then an ensign, into whose hands she fell, 
treated her with great kindness, and she bore him 
six children—three girls and three boys. The former 
were all married to gentlemen in the Company’s ser- 
vice ;—my elder brother, David, went to sea ; I myself 
became a soldier; and my younger brother, Robert, 
followed my example. In the year 1790 my poor 
mother died. She could not endure that her two 
daughters should be forced from her and sent to 
school. She conceived that by their being taken 
from her protection, the sanctity of the Purdeh was 
violated, and the Rajepoot honour destroyed ; and, 
apprehensive of their disgracing themselves, from 
being removed from the care of all their female rela- 
tives, contrary to the custom of the Rajepoots, she 
put herself to death. After this event, Robert and 
myself were sent to a charity school, as my father, 
being still but a lieutenant, could not afford to pay 
board for us. In 1794, my father having obtained 
the rank of captain, we were removed to a boarding- 
school, and, I believe, he could then afford to pay 
thirty rupees a month for each of us. In the begin- 
ning of 1796, I was bound apprentice for seven years 
to a printer, and was sent to the office to learn the 
business. On the first night of my entrance I was 
kept up till two next morning, daubing the printing 
blocks with ink, along with several other boys. Next 
day I was set to learn the alphabet, and the art of 
putting the letters together in a brass plate. At 
night I was again sent to the same work as on the 
previous one. This disgusted me, and I determined 
to run away and go to sea. On the third night, 
accordingly, I clambered over the walls of the house, 
and off I set, with only four annas (eightpence) in 
my pocket. For six days I made these four annas 
support me, wandering about the bazaars; and at 
length, when I had no more, I worked with any one 
who would hire me well. For several days I got my 
living by carrying loads, or pulling the driller for the 
native carpenters, at the rate of two annas a day. 
But while thus supporting myself, I was surprised 
by a servant of my eldest sister’s husband, who laid 
hands on me, and took me to his master. From 
him I got a great scolding, and was sent to his office 
and put to copying law papers, for which work I 
received my daily food. In this way I remained 
three months, when Col. Burn, who was my god- 
father, arrived in Calcutta. He called on Mr. T., 
and, on asking how I was getting on, received from 
that gentleman a very sorry report,—in fact, he de- 
clared I was a good-for-nothing fellow, and not worth 
my salt. The colonel, after reprimanding me for 
my idle conduct, asked me what line of life I wished 
to follow. My answer was, ‘That of a soldier or 
sailor.” On this he gave me 300 rupees, and bade 
me get into a small boat, and go up the river to my 
father, at Cawnpore, whither he would soon follow, 
and get me employment. Accordingly, a few days 
afterwards, I started, and arrived at Cawnpore in 
April 1796, where I found my father. He was glad 
to see me; and Col. Burn, who arrived about fifteen 
days after me, gave me a letter to Gen. De Boigne, 
who commanded the Mahratta army at Coel. 
arrived there early in June, and, having presented 
my letter of recommendation, was very kindly re- 
ceived by the General, who gave me an ensign’s 
appointment on 150 rupees per month, and sent me 
to the second brigade at Muttra, then commanded by 
Col. Sutherland, a Scotchman. By him I was posted 
toa Nujeeb battalion of matchlocks, under command 
of Captain Pholman.” 

Skinner continued in the service of the 
Mahrattas until the successes of Lord Lake, in 
the first war against that nation, led to the dis- 
missal by Sindia of his European officers. 
Skinner had risen, however, during the interval 
into considerable favour and power. His life 
had been one continued succession of battles, 
sieges, and hard service; and notwithstanding 
his youth,—his intelligence, activity, judgment, 
and dashing bravery had rendered him perhaps 
as fine a cavalry officer as could be found in 
India. He was very — with his men. 


he had the art to acquire their confidence and 

affection. One of the most severe actions at 

which he was present while in the Mahratta 

service, was the battle of Mallpoorah, fought 

against the forces of the Rajah of Jeypore. 

The Rajah was defeated,—peace was made,— 

and then the defeated prince entertained the 

conquerors in true Oriental style.— 

“On the Ist of June, 1798, the army dispersed to 

their different quarters. Perron, and the troops he 

brought with him, remained with our brigade. Invi- 

tations were now sent by the Jeypore Rajah to all 

the European officers, and we accompanied Perron 

to Jeypore. The Rajah met him about a cés from 

the city,—between it and the Motee Durgah. The 

Rajah’s sowarree was very grand and superb. He 

had twenty elephants, with richly embroidered am- 

barrehs, the whole of them mounted by his Sirdars, 

—he himself riding upon the largest, just in the 

centre. A hundred golden ensigns, two hundred 
long-pointed spears, and about a hundred large 
rockets, with golden flags at the end of their bam- 

boos, were carried running before him in three sepa- 
rate lines. The rear was brought up by 500 chosen 

Rajepoot horse, and some infantry. Perron’s so- 
warree consisted of five elephants, his khassee rissalah, 

and all his European officers, about sixteen in num- 
ber. The meeting took place with fear and mistrust 

on both sides. Perron, after shaking hands with the 
Rajah, was permitted to bring his elephant on that 
prince’s right. The sowarrees mingled together, and 
all moved towards the town. Two battalions were 
drawn up near the gate. A salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired on the Rajah’s approach, and, whilst 
he passed, the troops presented arms, We entered 
the town, which appeared to my eyes the handsomest 
I had ever seen: the streets were broad, the houses 
regular on both sides the streets; the bazaars, with 
their rich red broad-cloth purdahs as a canopy, 
looked extremely handsome ; the town full of inha- 
bitants, who seemed rich and happy. We dismounted 
at the Hawah Muhul (or palace of the winds), which 
was most splendidly furnished and decorated. A 
rich guddee, with embroidery and pearls, was placed 
on a marble throne, on which the Rajah took his 
seat. Three hundred chieftains, all dressed in yellow 
jamahs (robes) and large turbans, seated themselves 
on his right, while we took our places on hi» ‘eft; the 
people of the Rajah’s household took up their sta- 
tions in the Rajah’s rear. The sight was very grand, 
—the Rajepoot chieftains all leaned on their shields, 
and had their tulwars (or swords) resting on their 
right thigh. The Rajah was covered with jewels, as 
were a great many of his favourite chieftains. It 
was one of the richest durbars I ever beheld. The 
prime minister then rose with Perron, and introduced 
us one after another, according to our respective 
ranks. He accepted of our nuzzurs; and, after a 
little conversation, he begged of Perron to permit us 
to retire into his khilut-khanat, to be robed. This 
being of course granted, we followed the prime minis- 
ter into a large hall, where we were all handsomely 
robed; and having returned to the Durbar, the 
Rajah rose to receive us. When we had made our 
salaam, he sat down, and we advanced one by one, 
according to rank, and presented our second nuzzur, 
which he also accepted. The Durbar was then dis- 
missed, with the exception of a few favourite chiefs. 
A grand entertainment, in the true Hindoo style, was 
prepared for us, to which the Rajah accompanied us. 
We had several sorts of liquors, besides strong Hin- 
dostanee spirits; and we spent the day very happily. 
After dinner several sets of handsome Nautch girls 
were introduced, who sang and danced well; and, 
about three p.m. we were called by the Rajah to see 
some fights between elephants, as well as with tigers 
and buffaloes. This amused us highly until near 
sunset, when we received our dismissal, and went 
back to camp.” 

Skinner entered the service of the British 
Government in 1803; and, stipulating only 
that he should never be required to bear arms 
against his former master Sindia, he rapidly 
advanced in the estimation of Lord Lake. By 
that general he was placed at the head of a 
regiment of Irregular Native Cavalry, intended 








* Rejepootnee, the daughter of a zemindar of the 


He did not spoil them by a lax discipline, but 


for service in the provinces about Delhi,— 
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or, in truth, wherever they might be required. 
This regiment became the famous corps ata 
as “Skinner’s Horse.” Their uniform was 
yellow ; and their chargers were always selected 
with extreme care and accoutred with admirable 
taste. Skinner had these men in a high state 
of discipline. He knew the history and cha- 
racter of every man in the regiment; and by 
kindness, firmness and example he so entirely 
won their confidence that there was scarcely 
any service, however desperate, for which he 
could not reckon with perfect assurance on the 
meanest of his troopers. During the thirty years 
subsequent to 1803 Skinner was employed at 
the head of his cavalry in all the most active 


operations which took place in the wars of that. 


period; and there was from first to last the 
same unvarying testimony to his excellence as 
@ man and as an officer. We make a single 
extract, descriptive of one of his earliest feats. 
It will be seen that it relates to the crossing of 
perhaps the first British force that way ever led 
over the Sutlej :—a river which has since be- 
come famous in our Indian history.— 


“Certain political considerations prevented Lord 
Lake from crossing ; but when he found that Holcar 
would not move, he on the evening of the 3rd, at 
Alinner, observed that he wished some one would try 
the ford with a troop and galloper. Col. Worsely 
told me that the hint was intended for me, on which 
I immediately rose and said,—‘If your Lordship 
will give me leave, I will try the ford to-morrow 
morning.’ He replied,‘ Be there about dawn, 
with two rissalahs of your yellow boys, and a gal- 
loper, and I will also be with you.’ I bowed and 
sat down again. Next morning, with two choice 
rissalahs and a galloper, I was ready at the ghaut, 
where his Lordship, with the whole of his staff and 
a number of officers from the camp, soon arrived. 
Col. Malcolm, who was one of the political agents, 
«lismounted with his Excellency, and argued the 
point of my crossing; but I heard his Lordship 
reply, that he took the responsibility upon himself, 
He then mounted, and coming up to me, said,— 
‘ Well, are you ready ?\—‘ Yes, my Lord,’ replied 
1,—‘ Well then, dash forward,’ said he. Upon this, 
I made my salaam, and giving three cheers, dashed 
on. Our horses had to swim for about twenty yards, 
after which they got footing. There was an island 
in the middle of the river, to which I bent my course. 
On reaching this, we discovered it to be a quicksand, 
in which my galloper stuck fast. I immediately 
dismounted, and directed my brother, with the two 
rissalahs, to cross, and then dismounting one of them, 
to bring the men back to relieve the galloper, which 
had now sunk up to the wheels. In less than an 
hour, the rissalah returned, took out the horses, and 
dragged the gun across; and just as we landed, I 
took off my hat, and giving three hurrahs, in which 
Col. Malcolm and all Lord Lake’s staff joined, pro- 
claimed that the first British gun had crossed the 
Sutlej. A few Sikhs made their appearance, and 
the rissalah was ordered to drive them off, and no 
sooner had it mounted than away they ran. We 
returned and sounded the ford, putting up posts to 
show the road; and the work terminated by Lord 
Lake making a present of 5,000 rupees to the two 
rissalahs, for their activity and willingness.” 


We cannot pursue with any approach to 
detail the remainder of Skinner’s career. He 
was present with his “yellow boys” at the 
Siege of Bhurtpore, in 1825. His second in 
command at that time was William Fraser, a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service,—but one 
of those military enthusiasts who in India in the 
early part of the century so often added the skill 
and intrepidity of the general to the commercial 
knowledge or the judicial learning of the col- 
lector or the judge. This gentleman was brother 
of the author of the volumes before us; and in 


them we find a graceful tribute to the memory of 
a man whose European fame is not equal to his 
merits and services. 

When Skinner at length retired from the 
army, there was at first an unworthy attempt 


on the part of some of the persons in authority 
to withhold from him the rewards and honours 
which he had abundantly deserved. Objections 
were founded on his birth, on the circumstances 
under which he entered the British service, and 
on other points equally discreditable to the taste 
and judgment of men whose interests had been 
so well promoted by his bravery and judgment 
in the field. But the men who had the supreme 
power in their hands were not eventually led 
away by these intrigues. Lord Lake was a 
firm and persevering friend to Skinner. Sir 
John Malcolm was » ts his friend ; and through 
Sir John and Lord Combermere Skinner ob- 
tained a substantial pension and the Order of 
the Bath. Lord William Bentinck took great 
notice of the retired veteran ; and through his 
Lordship’s intervention, the Court of Directors 
presented the eldest son of Skinner with ‘a com- 
mission on the Nizam’s Contingent. 

Skinner was never out of India. In his 
retirement, he fixed his residence at Delhi,— 
and it was there that he died on the 4th of 
December 1841. Ten years before, he had 
built a church at Delhi,—St. James’s; and 
there he was buried, by the side of his friend 
William Fraser,—who, in 1835, had fallen by the 
hand of an assassin. 





Nile Notes. By a Traveller. Bentley. 


No one can complain of want of books on 
Egypt. Ireland was until lately almost without a 
representative in English letters,—and Scotland 
is still a comparatively unknown country to the 
mass of untravelled readers; but the modes 
of life in Cairo and Alexandria—the desolation 
of Karnak and Aboo Simbel—the cataracts of 
the Nile, and the palms and villages which grace 
its shores—are almost as familiar to us as the 
aspect of Regent Street, the windings of the 
Thames, and the Downs of Kent or of Sussex. 
Nor are the reasons of this difficult to find. 
Egypt lies nearly midway between the Eastern 
and Western divisions of the British empire; we 
have established over it a right of way; anda 
colony of our countrymen are settled in its 
chief cities. The belief is general on the Con- 
tinent that we have determined to annex it, and 
only wait a favourable opportunity for turning 
the Mohammedan rulers out of their fortress- 
palaces, But whether this event be probable 
or improbable, it is far from being the sole 
source of the interest felt by Englishmen— 
and, we may add, by Americans—in Egypt. 
The eldest born of time, a hoar antiquity covered 
the land while Greece was still an infant state. 
Tradition asserts that the wondrous statue of 
Memnon was defaced, as Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son has it, ‘‘ by Cambyses or by an earthquake.” 
The records of a great civilization lay buried at 
Aboo Simbel long before Romulus planted his 
eternal city on the Seven Hills. The wisest of the 
known wise men of ancient days were the pupils 
of Egypt:—Thales, Solon, Herodotus, and Plato. 
Its art, passing through the alembic of Grecian 
genius, still lives for us; its thought, its passion, 
and its formless poetry have entered through 
the nobler niedium of its scholars into our 
mental constitution. Ancient and modern 
Egypt have for us a thousand points of interest ; 
and we possess a library of information respect- 
ing them such as may place the occupant of an 
easy chair and the lover of warm slippers almost 
on a level with the man who has addressed 
his friends from the top of the Great Pyramid 
or risked his life in the passage of the cataracts. 
Wilkinson is learned and authoritative—Lane 
easy and descriptive—Martineau statistical and 
meditative -—‘ Esthen’ imaginative and philo- 
sophical—Bayle St. John chatty, picturesque, 
and life-like; and the author of ‘ Nile Notes,’ 





eloquent, and glowing as the sun whose sou. 
radiance seems to burn upon his page Ay 
affluence of fancy which never fails, a cho 
language which chastens splendour of exp if 
by the use of simple idioms, a love for the f 
of art whether old or new, and a peline 
enjoyment of external nature such as bel 
to the more poetic order of minds—are the ma 
characterictics of this writer. 

‘ Nile Notes’ is not a book of travel. 
is not a line in it copied from the guide book 
not a word compiled from previous writers, ie 
who takes it up in the hope of learning Ha 
sort of cuisine may be expected at Asyoot or 
Syene will be disappointed. It does not 
how many miles it is from Alexandria to Aboo 
Simbel—the expenses of the journey— 
number of days which it takes—nor indeed any. 
thing that can be better learned in the hand. 
book. The class of men called “ practical” mg 
be warned by a preface which explains the 
nature of the book as follows.— When the 
Persian poet Hafiz was asked by the philo. 
sopher Zenda what he was good for, he replied 
‘Of what use is a flower?’—‘ A flower is 
to smell,’ said the philosopher.— And I an 
good to smell it,’ said the poet.” If there be 
any to whom this explanation is an eni 
‘Nile Notes’ are not written for them. But le 
our ‘‘ Howadji”’ or traveller speak for himself 
The book is not a narrative,—but a series of 
pictures and reflections. 

We may almost quote at random. Here is a 
scene from one of the roads leading out of Cairo, 


“To our new eyes everything was picture. Vainly 
the broad road was crowded with Muslim artizans, 
home-returning from their work. To the mer 
Muslim observer they were carpenters, masons 
labourers, and tradesmen of all kinds. We passed 
many a meditating Cairene, to whom there was 
nothing but the monotony of an old story in that 
evening and on that road. But we saw all the 
pageantry of Oriental romance quietly donkeying into 
Cairo. Camels too, swaying and waving like huge 
phantoms of the twilight, horses with strange gay 
trappings curbed by tawny turbaned equestrians, the 
peaked toe of the red slipper resting in the shovel 
stirrup. It was a fair festal evening. The whole 
world was masquerading, and so well that it seemed 
reality. I saw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban 
and a gay sash. His chibouque, wound with coloured 
silk and gold threads, was borne behind him bya 
black slave. Fat and funny was Fadiadeen as of 
old; and though Fermorz was not by, it was clear to 
see in the languid droop of his eye, that choice 
Arabian verses were sung by the twilight in his mind, 
Yet was Venus still the evening star; for behind 
him, closely veiled, came Lalla Rookh. She was 
wrapped in a vast black silken bag, that bulged like 
a balloon over a donkey. But a star-suffused even- 
ing cloud was that bulky blackness, as her twin eyes 
shone forth liquidly lustrous. Abon Hassan sat at 
the city gate, and I saw Haroun Alraschid quietly 
coming up in that disguise of a Moussoul merchant. 
I could not but wink at Abon, for I knew him #9 
long ago in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ But he rather 
stared than saluted, as friends may, in a masquerade, 
There was Sindbad the porter, too, hurrying to Sind- 
bad the sailor. I turned and watched his form fade 
in the twilight, yet I doubt if he reached Bagdad in 
time for the eighth history. Scarce had he passed 
when a long string of donkeys ambled by, bearing 
each one of the inflated balloons. It wasa 
taking the evening air. A huge eunuch was the 
captain, and rode before. They are bloated, dead- 
eyed creatures, the eunuchs—but there be no eye 
of greater importance to marital minds, The 
came gaily after, in single file, chatting together, and 
although Araby’s daughters are still born to blu 
unseen, they looked earnestly upon the staring 
strangers. Did those strangers look to behold that 
hidden beauty ? Could they help it if all the soft. 
ness and sweetness of hidden faces radiated from 
melting eyes? Then came Sakkas—men with hog: 
skins slung over their backs, full of water. Ir 



































we may now add, is richly poetical, humerous 
y ’ ’ ? 


membered the land and the time of putting wine 
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nn 3 and was shoved back beyond glass. 
into old ae fatalists in lovely lengths of robe 
ban, cried their wares. To our Frank ears, 
aga Babel jargon. Yet had erudite Mr. 
it we ccompanied us, Mr. Lane, the eastern En- 
- who has given us so many golden glimpses 
‘ato the silence and mystery of Oriental life, like a 
sa nius revealing to ardent lovers the very 
pri heart of the hareem, we should have under- 
ood those cries. We should have heard ‘Sycamore 
O grapes, meaning that said figs were offered, 
and the sweetness of sense and sound that ‘grape’ 
hath was only bait for the attention; or ‘ Odours of 
Paradise, O flowers of the henna,’ causing Muslim 
rnaidens t0 tingle to their very nails’ ends; or, indeed, 
these pedlar poets, vending water melons, sang, 
‘Consoler of the embarrassed, O pips!’ Were they 
not poets, these pedlars, and full of all Oriental ex- 
nee? For the sweet association of poetic 
games shed silvery sheen over the actual article 
ofered. The unwary philosopher might fancy that 
he was buying comfort in a green water-melon, and 
the pietist dream of mementos of heaven in the 
mere earthly vanity of henna. But the philanthropic 
merchant of sour limes cries, ‘God make them light 
limes,’ meaning not the fruit nor the stomach of 
the purchaser, but his purse. And what would the 
prisoners of the passing black balloons say to the 
ambiguousness of ‘ The work of the bull, O maidens!’ 
innocently indicating a kind of cotton cloth made by 
bul-moved machinery? Will they never have done 
with hieroglyphics and sphinxes, these Egyptians ? 
Here a man, rose-embowered, chants, ‘ The rose is a 
thorn, from the sweat of the prophet it bloomed’ 
meaning simply ‘ Fresh roses.’ These are masquerade 
manners, but they are pleasant. The maiden buys 
not henna only, but a thought of heaven. The poet 
not water-melons only, but a dream of consolation, 
which truly he will need. When shall we hear in 
Broadway, ‘Spring-blush of the hill-sides, O straw- 
berries,’ or, ‘ Breast-buds of Venus, O milk’? Never, 
never, until milkmen are turbaned, and berry-women 
ballooned.” 
Here is a picture of the Nile scenery, beheld 
through the medium of a rich poetic organ.— 
“The Nile landscape is not monotonous, although 
ofone general character. In that soft air the lines 
change constantly, but imperceptibly, and are always 
%0 delicately lined and drawn, that the eye swims 
satisfied along the warm tranquillity of the scenery. 
Egypt is the valley of the Nile. At its widest part 
it is, perhaps, six or seven miles broad, and is walled 
upon the west by the Libyan mountains, and upon 
the east by the Arabian. The scenery is simple and 
gand. The forms of tne landscape harmonize with 
the forms of the impression of Egypt in the mind. 
Solemn and still and inexplicable sits that antique 
mystery among the flowery fancies and broad green 
fattile feelings of your mind and contemporary life, 
as the sphinx sits upon the edge of the grain-green 
plan, No scenery is grander in its impression, for 
none is 80 symbolical. The land seems to have died 
vith the race that made it famous—it is so solemnly 
still. Day after day unrolls to the eye the perpetual 
panorama of fields wide-waving with the tobacco, 
and glittering with the golden-blossomed cotton, 
among which half-naked men and women are lazily 
working. Palm-groves stand, each palm a poem, 
brimming your memory with beauty. * * Nature 
only epical here. She has no little lyrics of green 
groves, and blooming woods and sequestered lanes— 
no lonely pastoral landscape. But from every 
point, the Egyptian could behold the desert heights, 
and the river and the sky. This grand and solemn 
tature has imposed upon the art of the land the 
aw of its own being and beauty. Out of the land- 
Xape too, springs the mystery of Egyptian character, 
ad the character of its art. For silence is the 


spirit of these sand mountains, and of this sublime 
sweep of luminous sky—and silence is the mother 
ofmystery, Primitive man so surrounded, can then 


do nothing but what is simple and grand. The 
Pyramids reproduce the impression and the form of 
the landscape in which they stand. The Pyramids 
&y, inthe nature around them, ‘ Man, his mark.’ 
Later, he will be changed by a thousand influences, 

can never escape the mystery that haunts his 
home, and will carve the sphinx and the strange 
mystical Memnon, The sphinx says to the Howadji 





what Egypt said to the Egyptian—and from the 
fascination of her face streams all the yearning, pro- 
found pathetic power that is the soul of the Egyptian 
day. So also from the moment the Arabian high- 
lands appeared, we had in their lines and in the ever 
graceful and suggestive palms, the grand elements 
of Egyptian architecture. Often in a luminously 
blue day, as the Howadji sits reading or musing be- 
fore the cabin, the stratified sand mountain-side, with 
a stately arcade of palms on the smooth green below, 
floats upon his eye through the serene sky as the 
ideal of that mighty temple which Egyptian architec- 
ture struggles to realize—and he feels that he beholds 
the seed that flowered at last in the Parthenon and 
all Greek architecture. The beginnings seem to 
have been the sculpture of the hills into their own 
forms,—vast regular chambers cut in the rock or 
earth, vaulted like the sky that hung over the hills, 
and, like that, starred with gold in a blue space. 
From these came the erection of separate buildings 
—but always of the same grand and solemn character. 
In them the majesty of the mountain is repeated. 
Man cons the lesson which Nature has taught him. 
Exquisite details follow. The fine flower-like forms 
and foliage that have arrested the quick sensitive 
eye of artistic genius, appear presently as ornaments 
of his work. Man as the master, and the symbol of 
power, stands calm with folded hands in the Osiride 
columns. Twisted water reeds and palms, whose 
flowing crests are natural capitals, are added. ‘Then 
the lotus and acanthus are wreathed around the 
columns, and so the most delicate detail of the 
Egyptian landscape re-appeared in its art. But 
Egyptian art never loses this character of solemn 
sublimity. It is not simple infancy, it was the law 
of its life. The art of Egypt never offered to eman- 
cipate itself from this character—it changed only 
when strangers came. Greece fulfilled Egypt. To 
the austere grandeur of simple natural forms, Greek 
art succeeded as the flower to foliage. The essential 
strength is retained, but an aerial grace and elegance, 
an exquisite elaboration followed; as Eve followed 
Adam. For Grecian temples have a fine feminine- 
ness of character when measured with the Egyptian. 
That hushed harmony of grace—even the snow- 
sparkling marble, and the general impression, have 
this difference. Such hints are simple and obvious— 
and there is no fairer or more frequent flower upon 
these charmed shores, than the revelations they 
make of the simple naturalness of primitive art.” 


The portraits of a couple of Eastern travellers 
are in a lighter mood. To the likeness any 
man who has dined at the Trois Fréres or loitered 
about the Rhine cities may swear.— 


“Verde was joyous and gay. He had already 
been to the Pyramids, and had slept in a tomb, and 
had his pockets picked as he wandered through their 
disagreeable darkness. He had come freshly and 
fast from England, to see the world, omitting Paris 
and Western Europe on his way, as he embarked at 
Southampton for Alexandria. Being in Cairo he 
felt himself abroad. Sternhold and Hopkins were 
his Laureates, for perpetually on all kinds of wings 
of mighty winds he came flying all abroad. He lost 
a great deal of money at billiards to ‘ jolly’ fellows, 
whom he afterwards regaled with cold punch and 
choice cigars. He wrangled wildly with a dragoman 
of very imperfect English powers, and packed his tea 
for the voyage in brown paper parcels. He was 
perpetually on the point of leaving. At breakfast, 
he would take a loud leave of the ‘jolly’ fellows; and 
if there were ladies in the room, he slung his gun in 
a very abandoned manner over his shoulder, and 
while he adjusted his shot pouch with careless 
heroism, as if the enemy were in ambush on the 
stairs, as who should say, ‘I°ll do their business 
casily enough,’ he would remark with a meaning 
smile, that he should stop a day or two at Esne, 
probably, and then go off humming a song from the 
‘Favorita,’ or an air whose words were well known 
to the ‘jolly’ fellows, but would scarcely bear female 
criticism. After this departure, he had a pleasant 
way of reappearing at the dinner-table, for the pale 
ale was not yet abroad, or the cook was ill, or there 
had been another explosion with the dragoman. 
Verde Giovane found the Cairene evenings ‘ slow.’ It 
was astonishing how much execution he accomplished 
with those words of very moderate calibre, ‘ slow,’ 





‘jolly,’ and ‘ stunning.” The universe arranged itself 
in Verde Giovane’s mind, under those three heads. 
Presently it was easy to predicate his criticisms in 
any department. He had lofty views of travel. 
Verde Giovane had come forth to see the world, and 
vainly might the world seek to be unseen. He wished 
to push on to Sennaar and Ethiopia. It was very 
slow to go only to the Cataracts, Ordinary travel, 
and places already beheld of men, were not for Verde. 
But if there were any Chinese wall to be scaled, or 
the English standard were to be planted upon any 
vague and awful Himalayan height, or a new oasis 
were to be revealed in the Desert of Sahara, here was 
the heaven-appointed Verde Giovane, only awaiting 
his pale ale, and determined to dally a little at Esne. 
After subduing the East by travel, he proposed to 
enter the Caucasian Mountains, and serve as a Rus- 
sian officer. These things were pleasant to hear, as 
to behold at Christmas those terrible beheadings of 
giants by Tom Thumb, for you enjoyed a sweet 
sense of security, and a consciousness that no harm 
was done. They were wild Arabian romances, attri- 
butable to the inspiration of the climate, in the city 
he found so slow. The Cairenes were listening else- 
where to their poets—Verde Giovane was ours; and 
we knew very well that he would go quietly up to 
the first cataract, and then returning to Alexandria, 
would steam to Jaffa, and thence donkey placidly to 
Jerusalem, moaning in his sleep of Cheapside and 
St. Paul’s. His chum, Gunning, was a brisk little 
barrister, dried up in the Temple like a small tart 
sapson. In the course of acquaintance with him, 
you stumbled surprised upon the remains of geniality 
and gentle culture, as you would upon Greek relics 
in Greenland. He was a victim of the Circe, Law, 
but not entirely unhumanized. Like the young 
king, he was half marble, but not all stony. Gun- 
ning’s laugh was very ludicrous. It had no fun in it 
—no more sweetness than a crow's caw, and it sprang 
upon you suddenly and startling, like the breaking 
down of a cart overloaded with stones. He was very 
ugly and moody, and walked apart muttering to him- 
self, and nervously grinning ghastly grins, so that 
Gunning was suspected of insanity—a suspicion that 
became certainty when he fringed his mouth with 
stiff black bristles, and went up the Nile with Verde 
Giovane. For the little Verde did say a final fare- 
well at last, and left the dining-room gaily and gal- 
lantly, as a stage bandit disappears down pasteboard 
rocks to desperate encounters with mugs of beer in 
the green-room.” 

A glimpse at the ruins of Phil, the sacred’ 
island of the Nile, is all that we can afford.— 

“ Girdled with the shining Nile, Phil isan austere 
beauty — Isis-like, it sits solemn-browed, column 
crushing column, pylons yet erect, and whole sides 
of temple courts yet standing with perfect pillars— 
huge decay, wherein grandeur is yet grand, It is 
strange to see human traces so lovely in a spot sa 
lonely. Strange, after the death in life of the Nile 
valley, to emerge upon life in death so imperial as 
Phil. For you remember that the Ibis did not 
pause at the temples, but beheld Thebes and Den- 
dereh, as she flew, like pictures fading on the air. 
Seen from the shore, a band of goldenest green sur- 
rounds the island. The steep bank is lithe with 
lupin and flowering weeds, Palms are tangled, as 
they spring, with vines and creepers, dragon-flies 
float sparkling all over it; and being the sole verdure 
in that desolation, the shores of Philw are gracious 
as blue sky after storms, A party of naked young 
Nubians rowed us over in a huge tub of a boat, 
which, with their bent boughs of trees for oars, they 
could scarcely keep against the current. They had 
a young crocodile for toy, with which they played 
with as much delight as with a kitten. The infant 
dragon was ten days old, and about a foot long. It 
sprawled sluggishly about the bottom of the boat, as 
its mature relatives stretch indolently along the sandy 
shores; and the boys delighted to push it back with 
a stick as it crawled feebly up the side. There was 
no special malice in it at this treatment. Dragon 
seemed to know perfectly that he was born heir to a 
breakfast upon some of his tormentors, or their near 
relatives, and that the fun would be one day quite 
the other side of his mouth, into which our young 
friends thrust sticks and stones, not perceiving, the 
innocents! that they were simply rehearsing their 
own fate. The Howadji wished to sacrifice it to 
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Osiris as they stepped ashore upon his island, but 
reflected that it was a bad precedent to sacrifice one 
god to another,—and wound through the crimson- 
eyed lupin, the wild bean, and a few young palms 
that fringe the island, up to the ruins. The surface 
of the island is amass of ruin. But the great temple 
of Isis yet stands, although it is shattered, and a 
smaller Hypethral temple overhangs the river. It 


is not inarticulate ruin; but while whole walls and 
architraves and column ranges remain, several build- 
ings are shattered, and their fallen walls are blended. 
Phile was the holy island of old Egypt. 


Thither 
sailed processions of higher purpose, in barques more 
gorgeous than now sail the river, and deep down- 
gazing in the moonlight Nile, the poet shall see the | 
vanished splendour of a vanished race, centering | 
solemnly here, like priestly pomp around an altar. | 
Hither, bearing gifts, came kneeling Magi, before | 
they repaired to the Bethlehem manger. And kings, | 
not forgotten of fame, here unkinged themselves be- | 
fore a kinglier. For the island was dedicated to | 
Osiris, the great god of the Egyptians.” 

For the speculations of our poetic traveller 
on Cleopatra’s pug-nose, and other marvels of 
the land, we must refer to the book itself. We | 
will conclude our notice by an extract on the | 
possible future of Egypt as projected by this 
traveller.— 

“That the East will never regenerate itself, co- 
temporary history shows ; nor has any nation of his- 
tory culminated twice. The spent summer reblooms 
no more—the Indian summer is but a memory and 
a delusion. The sole hope of the East is Western 
inoculation. The child must suckle the age of the 
parent ; and even ‘ Medea’s wondrous alchemy’ will 
not restore its peculiar prime. If the East awakens, 
it will be no longer in the turban and red slippers, 
but in hat and boots. The West is the sea that ad- 
vances for ever upon the shore,—the shore cannot 
stay it, but becomes the bottom of the ocean. The 
Western who lives in the Orient does not assume 
the kaftan and the baggy breeches, and those of his 
Muslim neighbours shrink and disappear before his 
coat and pantaloons. The Turkish army is clothed 
like the armies of Europe. The Grand Turk him- 
self, Mohammed's vicar, the Commander of the 
Faithful, has laid away the magnificence of Haroun 
Alraschid, and wears the simple red Tarboosh and a 
stiff suit of military blue. Cairo is an English station 
to India ; and the Howadji does not drink sherbet 
upon the Pyramids, but champagne. The choice 
Cairo of our Eastern imagination is contaminated 
with carriages. They are showing the secrets of the 
streets to the sun. Their silence is no longer mur- 
murous, but rattling. The uzbeekeeyah — public 
promenade of Cairo—is a tea-garden, of a Sunday 
afternoon crowded with ungainly Franks, listening to 
bad music. Ichabod! Ichabod! steam has towed 
the Mediterranean up the Nile to Boulak ; and as 
you move on to Cairo, through the still surviving 
masquerade of the Orient, the cry of the melon 
merchant seems the significant cry of each sad-eyed 
Oriental, ‘Consoler of the embarrassed, O pips !’” 

Our author is an American. Whether he be 
a young writer or not, we have no means of 
knowing; but we have little doubt of hearing 
of him again. Since the appearance of ‘ Edthen’ 
we have had no book on Eastern life and 
scenery so eloquent and glowing as this. An oc- 
casional idiom grates upon the ear,—and a few 





favourite phrases are repeated until they pall; 
but the style is always animated, and it often 
rises to the higher regions of poetry. 





Nobody’s Son; or, the Life and Adventures of 
Percival Mayberry.. Written by Himself. 
Bentley. 

Tuerz is no sign or token on the title-page of 

this book to acquaint the reader that the story 

is not an English story; and we are not in a 

condition to state whether it be a reprint from 





an American tale or the first issue of a MS. 
sent across the Atlantic. We begin the auto- | 
biography with the sufferings of a foundling | 
in a workhouse; in which the brutalities and | 


tyrannies described in ‘ Oliver Twist’ are outdone 


by “many a weary step and many a groan.” 
Remembering the general tone of forei; 
tourists with regard to the judicial and social 
enormities of Old England, who could have 
dreamed that the scene of Mr. and Mrs. Skinner 
Shirkey’s murderous cruelties is the land in 
which Liberty is blazoned by stripes and stars? 
It is the recurrence of certain words not to be 
found in Johnson’s Dictionary which will first 
excite the suspicion that we are notin Lincoln- 
shire, or among the dales. As we proceed, the 
tale becomes stranger and stranger. One poor 
workhouse victim—the angelic child so well 
known to novelists of the harrowing school,—is 
tortured to death; and under the excitement 
of terror caused by witnessing such a cata- 
strophe, Percival Mayberry and a playfellow 
break prison. The former does not seema at first 
to have bettered his circumstances by so doing. 
Escaped from Scylla he stumbles into Charybdis ; 
and gets flung into the hands of a transatlantic 
relation of Meg Merrilies,—a gaunt woman, 
having a dog which bears the amiable name of 
Heil. This said Meg is a pest-house nurse; 
and shows herself most tyrannically disposed 
towards the fugitive, till a friendly chance reveals 
part of his mysterious story, —on which the 
fiend becomes a guardian angel as instantane- 
ously as the historical — became Cin- 
derella’s gala-coach. Not only does Meg adopt 
the foundling, but she resolves at once to place 
him at a first-rate school ; and thither, accord- 
ingly, Percival Mayberry is transferred, dressed 
like an aristocrat’s son and with pockets full 
of money. The boy runs a good chance of be- 
coming popular, when a malicious rival ferrets 
out his “antecedents.” It appears that Par- 
nassus House has been accustomed to pique 
itself on the “ aristocracy” of the scions sent 
thither for cultivation; in consequence of which, 
the indignant Republican youth, fired by the 
discovery just indicated, write a circular to 
Percival Mayberry threatening to Lynch him 
if he does not relieve them from his contami- 
nating presence; while the Principal of the 
same well-ordered seminary countenances their 
laudable determination by subsequently arrang- 
ing for a ceremonious expulsion of the new 
scholar on the same grounds publicly stated, 
—namely, the necessity of keeping the aristo- 
cratic character of his establishment clear of 
spot or blemish. In the crisis, however, Aunt 
Meg appears,—proves that her protégé is of noble 
foreign origin,—brings his enemy to shame,— 
and there and then establishes Percival Mayberry 
in the good graces of men, women, and the 
angel whom ‘“Nobody’s Son’’ subsequently 
marries.—Parts of the tale are executed with a 
certain coarse and shocking power; but as a 
whole, it is alike in manner and in matter 
reprehensible :——a production in which the pecu- 
liarities of Dickens and the faults of Siie are 
copied, to no good purpose. 





William Penn: an Historical Biography. By 

William Hepworth Dixon. 

° [Second Notice.) 

WE return now to the main purpose of this 
volume ; which last week we were induced to 
postpone for the sake of the great interest at- 
taching to that episode in its contents wherein 
Mr. Dixon successfully attacked the misrepre- 
sentations of Mr. Macaulay in regard to the 
subject of his narrative. 

Asa rg the work has claims of no com- 
mon order. Within the compass of an octavo 
volume Mr. Dixon hascompressed a great variety 
offacts,—many original, and all skilfully arranged 
so as to produce an authentic moral portrait of 
his hero. The literary merits of the volume in- 
clude great research, and a narrative at once 
consecutive and vivid. The author has had 





access to a variety of unpublished material_.- 
the lettersof Penn and his immediate fami) 

to MS. memoirs of several persons, yielding ; 
which he wanted. It is a long time since 
single octavo volume has been published vid 
such a quantity of matter interesting and im. 
portant in its character. Mr. Dixon com 

his materials by a species of hydraulic pow 
Mere book-making might have padded out th, 
work into three or four volumes. It is an 
merit of the book that its subject is always 
minent, the writer himself being kept well out a 
sight. In a word, we can praise the work at ong 
for its earnest spirit, its wealth of 
material, and the art with which the latter hay 
been disposed. 

William Penn—since we think his reputation 
may be considered as restored—is certainly g 
character well deserving of attention. In many 
respects he was — the most famoy 
member of the Quaker community,—and thy 
body may well be proud of his virtues and hig 
name. Living in an age when society was cast 
between a dark fanaticism and a courtly imal. 
gion, Penn presents the exampie of earnestneg 
without frenzy and enthusiasm without self. 
deception. The supposition that he was a mere 
rationalistic religionist — the philosophe of 
Quaker principle—is belied by his actions and 
his writings; and yet between his religi 
ardour and the sanguine dreams of perfectbiiy 
in the last century it would not be difficult ta 
draw some analogy. His character furnishes 
a good study for psychologists. He united 
in his own person the capacities at one 
for moral enthusiasm and intellectual specul 
tion, and for affairs, which are rarely found com. 
bined in one and the same person. His feelings 
influenced him more powerfully than his under. 
standing,—as is the case with most men of 
action ; and his character is not strongest on its 
merely intellectual side. As a moral character 
in action—a human agency animated by a vivid 
sense of the supernatural,—it is from this criti 
cal point of view that his character should be 
seized. With much of the sanguine temper of 
the speculating projector, he had none of the 
faults of that type; its careless indifference to 
detail,—its too great confidence that instn- 
ments would have the same zeal as their 
director. 

The father of William Penn was the cele 
brated Admiral of the times of the Commo- 
wealth and Restoration. His services and ad- 
ventures are described in graphic style by Mi. 
Dixon. But our biographer is perhaps to 
favourable to the Admiral; who was certainly 
very greedy of worldly honours,—and not 
much troubled by over-zeal for any particular 
party. He had set his heart on being rais 
to the peerage as Lord Weymouth. The courtier 
father presents a good contrast to the Quaker 
son. The circumstances under which the latter 
was converted are curious. While at Oxford 
he met with Thomas Loe, a preacher of the prin- 
ciples of George Fox. Young Penn became 
partly attached to the principles of Noncot 
formity ;—but the influence of his family pre 
vailed over him for a time. For services to the 
State, his father the Admiral had received the 
forfeited property of Lord Clancarty in the 
county of Cork,—where he resided for some time 
at Macroom Castle. That property was after- 
wards exchanged for Shangarry Castle, in the 
same county; and thither was young Penn sent 
by his father in order to be out of the way d 
Puritans. Mark what followed.— 


“The youth had not resided more than 4 few 
months at Shangarry Castle before one of 
incidents occurred which destroy in a day 4 
most elaborate attempts to stifle the instinets 
nature. When the admiral in England ™ 
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- 7 himself on the triumphs of his worldly pru- 

his son, on occasion of one of his frequent 
«+2 to Cork, heard by accident that Thomas Loe, 
hoe Oxford acquaintance, was in the city and in- 
poe to preach that night. He thought of his 
poyish enthusiasm at college, and wondered how 
bo preacher's eloquence would stand the censures 


-. sner judgment. Curiosity prompted him to 
- ne listen. The fervid orator took for his text 
rd ‘There is a faith that overcomes the 
world, and there is a faith that is overcome by the 


world.” 


The topic was peculiarly adapted to his own 
P by strong religious instincts, 
put at the same time docile and affectionate,—he had 
hitherto oscillated between two duties—duty to God 
and duty to his father. The case was one in which 
minds might waver fora time. On the 
one side—bis filial affection, the example of his bril- 
ant friends, the worldly ambition never quite a 
to the soul of man,—all pleaded powerfully 
ia favour of his father’s views. On the other there 
yas only the low whisperings of his own heart. But 
the still voice would not be silenced. Often as he 
had escaped from thought into business, gay society 
or the smaller vanities of the parade and mess-room, 
_the moment of repose again brought back the old 
emotions. ‘The crisis had come at last. Under 
Thomas Loe’s influence they were restored to a per- 
manent sway. From that night he was a Quaker in 
his heart.” 

The Duke of Ormonde was then Viceroy of 
Ireland,—and the Duke’s family took great in- 
terest in young Penn. What took place on the 
intelligence reaching Dublin that William Penn 
had turned Quaker is thus described by Mr. 
Dixon :—and nothing can well be more dra- 
matic.— 

“His friends at the vice-regal court were greatly 
distressed at this untoward event. The earl wrote 
of to the admiral to inform him of his son’s danger, 
stating the bare facts just as they had come to his 
knowledge. The family were thunderstruck. The 
father especially was seriously annoyed; he thought 
the boy’s conduct not only mad but what was far 
worse in that libertine age—ridiculous. The world 
was beginning to laugh at him and his family :— 
he could bear it no longer. He wrote in peremptory 
tems, calling him to London. William obeyed 
without a word of expostulation. At the first inter- 
view between father and son nothing was said on the 
subject which both had so much at heart. The 
admiral scrutinized the youth with searching eyes, 
—and as he observed no change in his costume, 
nor in his manner any of that formal stiffness which 
hethought the only distinction of the abhorred sect, 
he felt re-assured. His son was still dressed like a 
gentleman; he wore lace and ruffles, plume and 
mpier; the graceful curls of the cavalier still fell in 
matural clusters about his neck and shoulders :— 
he began to hope that his noble correspondent had 
eed in his friendly haste; but a few days served 
todissipate this illusion. He was first struck with 
the cireumstance that his son omitted to uncover 
in the presence of his elders and superiors; and with 
somewhat of indignation and impatience in his tone 

nded an interview and an explanation. William 
frankly owned that he was now a Quaker. The 
admiral laughed at the idea, and treating it as a 
passing fancy, tried to reason him out of it. But 
he mistook his strength. The boy was the better 
theologian and the more thorough master of all 
weapons of controversy. He then fell back 

on his own leading motives. A Quaker! Why the 
ers abjured worldly titles:—and he expected 
tobe made a peer! Had the boy turned Indepen- 
dant, Anabaptist,—anything but Quaker, he might 
lave reconciled it to his conscience. But he had 
made himself one of a sect remarkable only for 
8 which would close on him every door in 

courtly circles. Then there was that question of 
t. Was he to believe that his own son would 

use to uncover in his presence? The thing was 
quite rebellious and unnatural. And to crown all,— 
would he behave himself at Court! Would he 
Wear his hat in the royal presence ? William paused. 
¢ asked an hour to consider his answer,—and 
“crew to his own chamber. This enraged the 
more than ever. What a son of his could 





hesitate at such a question! Why, this was a 
question of breeding — not of conscience. Every 
child uncovered to his father— every subject to 
his sovereign. Could any man with the feelings 
and the education of a gentleman doubt ? And this 
boy—for whom he had worked so hard—had won 
such interest—had opened such a brilliant prospect 
—that he, with his practical and cultivated mind, 
should throw away his golden opportunities for a 
mere whimsy! He felt that his patience was sorely 
tried. After a time spent in solitude and prayer, 
the young man returned to his futher with the result 
of his meditation—a refusal. The indignant admiral 
turned him out of doors.” 


The only part of Mr. Dixon’s volume which 
does not exhibit his characteristic research is, 
the part relating to Ireland and Penn’s sojourn 
there,—which was of some length. We should 
like to have known how the founder of Penn- 
sylvania dealt with a Celtic tenantry, and com- 
ported himself with Irish neighbours, — and 
what were William Penn’s ideas about that 
country. But we must hasten on to a charming 
chapter in this work, — where the Springett 
family, into which Penn married, are becais 
before us. 

Guli—a contraction of Gulielma—Springett, 
the first wife of Penn, is thus introduced, in 
company with Milton and Ellwood, at the 
classic village of Chalfont, in Buckingham- 
shire.— 

“Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William Sprin- 
gett, of Darling in Sussex, one of the leaders of the 
Parliamentary forces during the first years of the civil 
war, was residing with her mother at the rustic village 
of Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, where her future 
husband first saw her. She was the delight of a 
small but distinguished circle, including no less a 
person than John Milton, Thomas Ellwood, his 
friend and pupil, and the famous Isaac Pennington. 
To Pennington, Guli’s father-in-law [stepfather, Mr. 
Dixon should have said], Ellwood had owed his in- 
troduction to his great master, to whose urbane and 
gentle manners he has left so touching an account; 
and when the ravages of the plague made it neces- 
sary for the noble bard to quit his house in London 
for a time, he naturally went down to Chalfont with 
his pupil, knowing that friends were to be found there 
who shared his opinions and revered his genius. 
Rarely is a small and unpretending village honoured 
with such a company as Chalfont boasted in those 
days of mourning. The Penningtons occupied the 
Grange, which they had rebuilt and beautified ; Milton 
lived in a neat little cottage at a short distance ; and 
Ellwood had a house about midway between the re- 
sidences of his friends, at one or other of which he 
spent nearly the whole of his time. Guli Springett 
he had known from childhood; he had been one of 
her little playfellows in the hop-gardens of Keni, in 
which county her property lay and his family re- 
sided; and as he had grown up to manhood had be- 
come deeply sensible of the charms of the young 
beauty with whom he lived on such perilous terms of 
familiarity. How far he was in mortal love with her 
he dared not ask himself, much less avow to her, lest 
he might break the spell which had bound them 
together from their common childhood. To be near 
her, to hear her laugh, to watch her form expand, her 
soft and lovely features day by day ripen like a peach 
into more delicate perfection,—this made him happy ; 
while from his confessions it is clear that in his secret 
soul he always felt that she was above his reach, and 
never could become his wife. It is not easy to de- 
cide which of the attractions of Chalfont—his master 
or his mistress—was the greater for Ellwood. To 
Milton he was devotedly attached; and though his 
love for Miss Springett was true and earnest, it was 
not so violent as to be beyond control. Guli, who 
was sought after and flattered by men of all classes, 
peers and commoners, courtiers and puritans, cannot 
but have been aware of her power over her old play- 
fellow; she cannot fail to have felt flattered by his 
silent and modest homage, so unlike the warmer 
forms of courtship common in that pelite and dissi- 
pated age; but as he never gave offence by obtruding 
his passion on her thoughts, so she mildly and gra- 
ciously received and reciprocated his attentions, and 





contracted for him a friendship which lasted without 
a day of coldness on either side until her death. 
Guli was fond of music. Music was Milton’s second 
passion. In the cottage of the poet, in the Grange 
of the philosopher, how one can fancy the hours 
flying past, between psalms of love, high converse 
from the lips of the inspired bard, old stories of the 
Revolution, in which the elder people had each had 
a prominent share, and probably the recitation of 
favourite passages from that stupendous work which 
was to crown the blind and aged poet, and become 
one of the grandest heir-looms of mankind! It was 
to these favoured friends that Milton first made 
known that he had been engaged in writing ‘ Paradise 
Lost;’ and it was also in their society that Ellwood 
suggested to him the theme of his ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.” Immortal Chalfont!” 


The domestic history of the Springett family, 
as narrated by Lady Springett herself, is a neat, 
agreeable piece of real-life writing of the seven- 
teenth century in England. But we cannot 
dwell on it further than to commend its sub- 
stance, as found in these pages, to the special 
attention of the reader.— Mr. Dixon’s sixth 
chapter will have an especial attraction for 
many readers, as it records the political con- 
nexion subsisting between Algernon Sydney and 
Penn, and gives a graphic statement of the 
stirring politics of the times when the great 
Republican lived. Penn zealously supported 
the political interests of Sydney :—and the 
reader will find that electioneering in the seven- 
teenth century was accompanied by as disgrace- 
ful incidents as have called down reprobation in 
our own times. 

Disgusted with the scenes thus enacted at 
home, Penn conceived the idea of founding a 
free community in the New World. A free 
colony to all mankind, in which the sovereignty 
should rest with the people at large, and with- 
out any privileged order,—such was the Utopia 
of Penn,—such his first conception of Penn- 
sylvania. In lieu of money due to his father 
from Government, he proposed to take from the 
King’s Council a piece of territory on the 
Atlantic seaboard. His wishes were met :— 
and he became at once a legislator and a 
colonial proprietor. 

Between the scheme of government proposed 
by Penn for his colony and that designed by 
Locke for Carolina there is a remarkable 
contrast. Mr. Dixon does not do suflicient 
justice to the views of Locke. It is true that 
Locke’s plan of colonial government was far 
less “liberal” than Penn’s, and perhaps need- 
lessly aristocratic. But Locke looked to per- 
manence in his institutions as well as to prac- 
ticability. By giving the aristocratic order so 
much power in his colony, Locke aimed at 
connecting the colony with the Imperial state 
by the tie of personal ambition,—a passion 
evidently recognized and provided for in his 
constitution for Carolina. On the other hand, 
Penn’s views were those of a political noncon- 
formist.—If Penn and Locke could now re- 
visit earth, we can fancy with what interest 
they would turn to the state of affairs in the 
New World. 

As will be expected, the history of Penn’s 
proceedings in Pennsylvania occupies a con- 
siderable portion of Mr. Dixon’s volume :— 
and there is nothing in Bancroft’s ‘ History of 
America’ more interesting or authentic than the 
chapters devoted to Penn in America, when he 
was engaged in what Mr. Dixon calls “the 
Holy Experiment.”” Of the famous conference 
and treaty between Penn and the Indians, Mr. 
Dixon gives the following animated narrative.— 


“This conference has become one of the most 
striking scenes in history. Artists have painted, 
poets have sung, philosophers have applauded it; but 
it is nevertheless clear, that in words and colours it 
has been equally and generally misrepresented, be- 
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cause painters, poets, and historians have chosen to 
draw on their imaginations for the features of a 
scene, every marking line of which they might have 
recovered from authentic sources. The great out- 
lines of nature are easily obtained. There the dense 
masses of cedar, pine, and chestnut, stretching far 
away into the interior of the land; here the noble 
river rolling its waters down to the Atlantic ocean; 
along its surface rose the purple smoke of the settlers’ 
homesteads; on the opposite shores lay the fertile 
and settled country of East New Jersey. Here stood 
the gigantic elm which was to become immortal from 
that day forward,—and there lay the verdant council- 
chamber formed by nature on the surface of the soil. 
In the centre stood William Penn; in costume un- 
distinguished from the surrounding group, save by 
the silken sash. His costume was simple, but not 
pedantic or ungainly. An outer coat, reaching to the 
knees, and covered with buttons; a vest of other 
materials, but equally ample; trousers extremely 
full, slashed at the sides, and tied with strings or 
ribbons; a profusion of shirt sleeve and ruffles,— 
with a hat of tke cavalier shape (wanting only the 
feather), from beneath the brim of which escaped the 
curls of a new peruke,—were its chief and not un- 
graceful ingredients. At his right hand was Colonel 
Markham, who had met the Indians in council more 
than once on that identical spot, and was regarded 
by them as a firm and faithful friend; on his left 
Pearson, the intrepid companion of his voyage; and 
near his person, but a little backward, a band of his 
most attached adherents. When the Indians ap- 
proached in their old forest costume, their bright 
feathers sparkling in the sun, and their bodies painted 
in the most gorgeous manner, the governor received 
them with the easy dignity of one accustomed to 
mix with European courts. As soon us the reception 
was over, the sachems retired toa short distance, and 
after a brief consultation among themselves, Tami- 
nent, the chief sachem or king, a man whose virtues 
are still remembered by the sons of the forest, ad- 
vanced again a few paces, and put upon his own 
head a chaplet, into which was twisted a small horn; 
this chaplet was his symbol of power; and in the 
customs of the Lenni Lenapé, whenever the chief 
placed it upon his brows, the spot became at once 
sacred, and the person of every one present inviolable. 
The venerable Indian king then seated himself on 
the ground, with the older sachems on his right and 
left; the middle-aged warriors ranged themselves in 
the form of a crescent, or half-moon, round them; 
and the younger men formed a third and outer semi- 
circle. All being scated in this picturesque and 
striking order, the old monarch announced to the 
governor that the natives were prepared to hear and 
consider his words. Penn then rose to address them, 
his countenance beaming with all the pride of man- 
hood. He was at this time thirty-eight years old; 
light and graceful in form; ‘the handsomest, best- 
looking, most lively gentleman’ she had ever seen, 
wrote a lady who was an eye-witness of the cere- 
mony. He addressed them in their own language; 
the topics were few and simple; and the beauty of 
his ideas would compensate with such an audience for 
the minor errors of diction. ‘The Great Spirit, he 
said, who ruled in the heaven to which good men go 
after death, who had made them and him out of 
nothing, and who knew every secret thought that 
avas in the heart of white man or red man, knew that 
he and his children had a strong desire to live in 
peace, to be their friends, to do no wrong, but to 
serve them in every way to the extent of their power. 
As the Great Spirit was the common Father of all, 
he wished them to live together not merely as bro- 
thers, as the children of a common parent, but as if 
they were joined with one head, one heart, one body 
together; that if ill was done to one, all would suffer; 
if good was done to any all would gain. He and his 
children, he went on to say, never used the rifle or 
trusted to the sword; they met the red men on the 
broad path of good faith and good-will. They in- 
tended to do no harm, and they had no fear in their 
hearts. They believed that their brothers of the 
red race were just, and they were prepared to trust 
in their friendship.—He then unfolded the writing 
of the treaty of friendship, and explained its clauses 
one after the other. It recited that from that day 
the children of Onas and the nations of the Lenni 
Lenapé should be brothers to each other,—that 





all paths should be free and open,—that the doors 
of the white men should be open to the red men, 
and the doors of the red men should be open to 
the white men,—that the children of Onas should 
not believe any false reports of the Lenni Lenapé, 
nor the Lenni Lenapé of the children of Onas, 
but should come and see for themselves as brothers 
to brothers, and bury such false reports in a bottom- 
less pit,—that if the Christians should hear of any- 
thing likely to be of hurt to the Indians, or the 
Indians hear of anything likely to harm the Chris- 
tians, they should run, like true friends, and let the 
other know,—that if any son of Onas were to do 
any harm to any red skin, or any red skin were 
to do harm to a son of Onas, the sufferer should 
not offer to right himself, but should complain to 
the chiefs and to Onas, that justice might be de- 
clared by twelve honest men, and the wrong buried 
in a pit with no bottom,—that the Lenni Lenapé 
should assist the white men, and the white men should 
assist the Lenni Lenapé, against all such as would 
disturb them or do them hurt,—and Jastly, that both 
Christians and Indians should tell their children of 
this league and chain of friendship, that it should 
grow stronger and stronger, and be kept bright and 
clean, without rust or spot, while the waters ran down 
the creeks and rivers, and while the sun and moon 
and stars endured. He then laid the scroll on the 
ground, What King Taminent replied is not known, 
except that, in substance, he was favourable to the 
views of Penn. The sachems received his proposal 
with decent gravity, and accepted it for themselves 
and for their children. No oaths, no seals, no official 
mummeries were used; the treaty was ratified on 
both sides with a yea, yea—the only one, says Vol- 
taire, that the world has known, never sworn to and 
never broken. This scene remained to the two races 
who were witnesses and actors in it, an inheritance 
of good-will and honourable pride for an entire cen- 
tury. From year to year, says the venerable _histo- 
rian of the Six Nations, Heckewelder, the sachems 
assembled their children in the woods, in a shady 
spot as like as they could find to that in which the 
great Onas had conferred with them, when they 
would spread out his words or speeches on a blanket 
or clean piece of bark, and repeat the whole again and 
again to their great satisfaction. In afew years Penn, 
going beyond seas and never returning, became to 
them a sort of mythical personage; they not only 
held his memory in the greatest veneration, but 
treated the whole body of white men with more kind- 
ness for his sake. ‘To be a follower of Onas was at 
all times a passport to their protection and hospi- 
tality. Nor have his own countrymen been less in- 
debted or less grateful to the Great Treaty. To it, 
and to the strictness with which its provisions were 
maintained by Penn, is owing that striking fact re- 
corded by Bancroft—that while every other colony 
in the New World was visited in turn by the horrors 
of Indian warfare, no drop of Quaker blood was ever 
shed by a red man in Pennsylvania. It is humili- 
ating to the pride of the white man to think that 
one of his race should have been the first to break 
this noble league of peace. Forty years after the 
famous treaty, and five years after the death of Onas, 
one of his unworthy children murdered the first red 
man who lost his life in Pennsylvania. The deed 
was attended with circumstances of unusual atrocity; 
but it shows in a striking light the power of a noble 
sentiment, that the Indians themselves prayed that 
the murderer’s life might be spared. It was spared ; 
but he died in a very short time, and they then said, 
The Great Spirit had avenged their brother. The 
venerable elm-tree under which the meeting took 
place served to mark the spot until the storm of 
1810 threw it to the ground. It measured twenty- 
four feet in girth, and was found to be then two 
hundred and eighty-three years old. A piece of it 
was sent home to the Penn family, by whom it was 
mounted on a pedestal with appropriate inscriptions; 
and the remainder was manufactured into vases, 
work-stands, and other relics, now held sacred by 
their possessors. A plain granite monument has 
since been erected on the spot, inscribed on each face 
with four short and simple sentences commemorative 
of the Great Treaty.” 


The ninth chapter of the volume describes 
Penn at the court of King James, and relates 
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the connexion subsisting between th 
and the good Gube.” It completely. i . 
the account of Mr. Macaulay :—but having 
last week devoted so much space to that ~ 
tion, we will not now dwell further op ad 
Penn was not suited well to politics: he a 
too credulous and simple in some things be 
it was not difficult to make a dupe of him Hi 
honestly believed in the humanity and patron 
ism of King James ; and was the dupe first of 
his own illusions, and afterwards of the Kino’ 
promises. But he was no tool,—no trafficker 
—no vanity-stricken creature. What Sir James 
Mackintosh wisely said, “that the conduet of 
Penn in his relation to King James shows that 
in the complicated nature of political mora}; 
a virtue misplaced may do almost as much im- 
mediate mischief as a vice,” is a sound maxim 
Our space will not permit us to make further 
extracts :—but our readers will already have seen 
that our praise of this book is justified by oy 
examples. In the volume the reader will fad 
the results of Penn's philanthropic labours — 
and a pathetic account of the clouds that rested 
on the good man’s closing years. Not the least 
dark of these was, the conduct of his eldest son, 
—who was a sad scapegrace. Yes! the son of 
William Penn was a roysterer, and what js 
commonly called—a scamp! Strange, indeed, 
is that dispensation by which we often see the 
son of the honoured sire belie the parent stock! 
The witty and polite Lord Chesterfield was for 
years writing essays on good breeding to a son 
who grew up a boor. Still more suggestive of 
the element of wilfulness in human character jg 
the fact of Penn’s son doing dishonour to his 
illustrious name. What can we say, but what 
Chesterfield himself said when contrasting Lord 
Bolingbroke’s talents and his vices—* Alas! 
poor human Nature!” 





Personal History of King Charles the Second, 
Jrom his Landing in Scotland on June 2%, 
1650, till his Escape out of England, October 
15, 1651, Sc. By the Rev. C. J. Lyon 
Edinburgh, Stevenson. 

A narrative of Charles’s personal history during 

this short but stirring period ought to have been 

more interesting than a novel. There is not 
only abundance, but superabundance, of mate. 
rial; and all that was required was, to educe 
the truth by a critical examination of the autho- 
rities, and to throw it into a continuous nam- 
tive. Mr. Lyon had, apparently, no such 
thought or intention. He starts with what he 
calls an outline of Charles’s life before his visit 
to Scotland,—yet so far as we can see he has 
not even consulted the Stuart Papers ; and con- 
cludes with an account of his escape after the 
battle of Worcestery—without having taken the 
trouble to compare the published narratives: be 
therefore leaves the reader in doubt—but with 
a wrong bias—as to whether the name of the 
skipper who conveyed Charles across the Char- 
nel was Feversfield or Tattershall ; though the 
fact is, we believe, to be found stated in some 
hundred volumes, and recorded, as most per 
sons know, on the skipper’s monument :—one 
of the very few “ lions’’ to be seen by Brighton 
visitors, and blazoned in every Sussex guide- 
book. : 
But in truth the personal history of Charles iss 
mere text which serves as occasion for Mr. Lyon 
to record his personal opinions:—his detestatiaa 
of Covenanters, Presbyterians, and Sectaries. 

The justification which he offers for his denuncit 

tions is simple enough :—he records against each 

party what was said to that effect by the other 

Thus, the Covenanters are fully credited in 

that they report against the Sectaries,—and the 

Sectaries are believed as to all that they eve 

charged against the Covenanters. It seem 
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never t0 have suggested itself to Mr. Lyon, that 


if such passionate and prejudiced outbursts are 
to be received as historical evidence, then we 
must take the denunciations of both Cove- 
nanters and Sectaries against Malignants and 
E iscopalians ; and bad as the former may have 
been, the latter must have been twice as bad :— 
that is, the evidence is exactly two to one against 
ois of course is our interpretation of Mr. 
Lyon's motives :—made with a strong recollec- 
tion of the tone and temper of his ‘ History of 
st, Andrew's.’ He himself assigns reasons dif- 
fering somewhat in words,—not essentially, we 
shink, in spirit. They are hinted, he tells us, in 
‘his motto; where we learn that the period which 
he has selected ‘‘ presents the most humiliating 
siews of human nature, and an incarnation of 
all the worst passions by which human beings 
are agitated :""—an unpleasant text, of which 
the work is an unpleasant illustration. 

It is unfortunate, considering the opinions 
hich he entertains and desires to advocate, 
that Mr. Lyon did not connect himself with the 
father rather than with the son. Charles the 
First, with all his errors, had some redeeming 
qualities. His life and gage conduct were 
respectable, —and he made “a decent end,” as 
Mrs. Quickly says. But Charles the Second 
was a mere profligate,—anything to any man, 
and for the meanest and most selfish purposes. 
He is certainly a choice character for loyalty to 
write its follies on. Mr. Lyon has him in hand 
for only some sixteen months; during which to 
serve his personal interests he denounced Mont- 
‘rose, Whose crime was, that he had risked his 
life to serve the King under a warrant signed 
‘by the King’s own hand,—he denounced “ the 
Hoody Irish rebels,” and the treaty made with 
them by Ormonde under his own direction, and 
which he had solemnly confirmed, —he de- 
nounced his dead father, and deeply humbled 
himself because of his father’s sins,—he de- 
nounced the idolatry of his living mother, and 
‘declared that the toleration of it in his father’s 
house had brought down the wrath of God on 
his children,n— he denounced the Church of 
England, and Prelacy itself, and solemnly de- 
clared that he would endeavour at the extirpa- 
tion thereof to the utmost of his power,—he de- 
anounced himself and his evil and sinful ways,— 
and then he—mounted his horse, rode to Perth, 
and went to the play! We are not disposed to 
be severe on the boy King. He had a part to 
act that would have puzzled an older, a wiser, 
and a better man; but we must think that 
Cromwell, who knew his antecedents, may be 
excused for calling his conduct shocking hypo- 
ctisy,—and the Covenanters for acknowledging 
that'they could not trust him more after he had 
taken the Covenant than they had done before. 

Mr.Lyon is a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church whose fortune has been cast among 
the Presbyterians of Scotland; yet who thinks 
he does his ministry wisely in dragging from 
out the a and the forgotten every proof of 
filly, of bigotry, of intolerance, and of persecu- 
tion exhibited by the old Presbyterians—the 
vices of the age, not of sect or party,—and 
blazoning them before their descendants, who, 
though they may hold to their religious opin- 
ins, grieve, we doubt not, over the spirit in 
Yhich ‘they were enforced. To us, a course 

y contrary would have seemed both wiser 
and better. A more worthy employment of time 
is that which goes in search of grounds for 
agreement and reconciliation; and if the dark 
doings of our forefathers are referred to, refers 
‘0 them only to illustrate by example the wisdom 
andthe justice of mutual forbearance. We repeat, 
that the intolerance of the Covenanters was the 

e of the age:—Catholics and Protes- 





tants, Roundheads and Malignants, all perse- 
cuted and were persecuted in turn; and we are 
by no means certain that the Covenanters won 
for themselves any bad pre-eminence in that 
respect. Mr. Lyon’s intolerance has no such 
apology :—it runs counter to the spirit of his 
time. Though avowedly a member and minister 
of the Reformed Church, Mr. Lyon talks of 
monastic lands “sacrilegiously’”’ erected into 
temporal lordships, and babbles about loyalty 
and lawful King in a way that would have 
won admiration from Sir Robert Filmer. Now, 
even these opinions, absurd as they appear in 
this nineteenth century, were in their day en- 
titled to respect. They were entertained by 
many earnest, honest men,—who fought their 
fight heroically, and gave assurance of sincerity 
by suffering ; but we have no respect for cham- 
pions who brandish them before the world when 
they are mere anachronisms, and when the 
utmost penalty which they hazard is a con- 
temptuous laugh. 




























































































Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Francis 
and Theresa Pulszky. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Tue second and third volumes of this pleasantly 
varied book are appropriated to “ The Jacobins 
in Hungary”: an historical novel founded on 
the conspiracy of the Abbot Martinovitch, at the 
close of the last century,—the events of which 
are arranged so as to excite a considerable in- 
terest, and told with due spirit by M. Pulszky. He 
will not be disposed to quarrel with us, we appre- 
hend, for saying that Madame Pulszky’s share 
in the work—the first volume—is, to ourselves, 
its freshest and most interesting portion. The 
old faéry lore of the world, though as familiar 
to us as our own names, never loses its charm 
if it be only told to new tunes,—if Cinderella's 
godmother presents herself to the over-worked 
and ill-used child in a national costume,—if we 
find Ogier the Dane sitting, waiting for the time 
when he is to arise and deliver the world, in 
some fresh subterranean cavern,—if we learn 
that there have been other seekers for the great 
Carbuncle besides the party in the Far West 
whose pilgrimage was so impressively told by 
Mr. Hawthorne, and other ‘Free shots” be- 
sides the one done into music by Weber, in his 
opera. We are as glad to dream of finding the 
lost Golden Cross of Kérésfé as if we had not 

been already set a-yearning by Moore for 
The round towers of other days 

buried deep in the bosom of Lough Neagh. 
But, in addition to these universal stories, old 
as Time and precious as Belief, — Madame 
Pulszky has a special budget of her own. 
The Legend of the Castle of Zipsen, show- 
ing how the red-nosed knight, when deep 
in money embarrassments, wooed the shrewd 
tailor’s daughter, who was not to be de- 
luded into high rank merely because she had 
money and he none, is told with racy humour. 
Whimsically absurd, too, are the matrimonial 
difficulties of Pan and Panna Twardowsky, as 
here narrated ;— while the fate of Vendelin 
Drugeth reveals how the end of “the Wild 
Huntsman” may be varied, so as to give that 
fine old legend a more orthodox and edify- 
ing close than the original version possesses. 
Most interesting of all is the chapter on “ The 
Hungarian Outlaws,’’-—‘ poor lads,” as they 
are tenderly called by the common people,— 
deserters, or tavern brawlers,—or broken-down 
gentlemen, who take “to the road”’ with a sen- 
timental and chivalresque courtesy that would 
not have disgraced Duval himself. What can 
be more romantic than the following episode?— 

“ Prince Frederic Schwarzenberg, the son of the 
celebrated Field-Marshal Schwarzenberg, used often 
to relate his encounter with the notorious robber 





Haburak. The Prince once accompanied a lady 


from Hungary to Vienna. They journeyed on the 
mountain-roads between the counties of Gémér and 
Torna. Heavy showers had greatly damaged the 
roads; evening approached ; the tired horses had 
reached the ridge of the woody height, but could not 
be urged on further; and the travellers were thus 
compelled to seek shelter for the night in the inn of 
Aggtelek, a hiding-place of ill note for robbers. The 
carriage halted before the house, and the servant in- 
quired whether room could be afforded. The pub- 
lican replied, that there was one room for the lady, 
but that the gentleman could not be accommodated, 
the large guest-room being over-filled. After some 
visible reluctance, he owned that the gang of Habu- 
rak was drinking there. The lady became terrified, 
and entreated the Prince not to remain; but it had 
grown dark, the rain was pouring down, the horses 
were worn out, and the steep descent of the road 
was so dangerous that it was most hazardous to pro- 
ceed. The Prince tried to reassure the lady; so she 
locked herself up in the room assigned to her. Her 
companion, wrapped in his white officer's cloak, 
under which he kept his pistols in readiness, stepped 
into the apartment where the robbers were assem- 
bled, and sat down at the table, facing the window, 
whilst his servant, likewise armed, kept watch out- 
side the house, close to the window, in case his 
master should want any aid. The company con- 
sisted of about ten or twelve men. Their rifles leaned 
against the wall; their axes lay upon the board, on 
which stood the wine-jugs. They drank, sang, and 
talked over their adventures, and did not take any 
notice of the newly-arrived guest. The Prince mixed 
in their conversation, took wine with them, and list- 
ened to their conversation until it had grown late. 
Suddenly he rose, called the publican, threw a gold 
coin on the table, and said: ‘ ‘This is for the wine 
these good folks have drunk; they are my guests, 
But now,’ he continued, addressing the robbers, ‘ it 
is time to sleep. In the adjoining room is asick lady: 
the entertainment has lasted long enough: I cannot 
allow any one longer to occupy this room, or disturb 
the lady's rest by noise.’—-At this imperative com- 
mand one of the robbers jumped from his seat, and 
contemptuously laughing, cried out: ‘Does the 
gentleman fancy that because he has a carriage and 
four, and plenty of money in his pocket, he has the 
right to command us?—An uproar followed. The 
men vociferated: ‘We are poor lads, and therefore 
we are masters here...‘ We are no timorous pea- 
sants, who take off our hats to every gentleman.’"— 
‘We have yet money and credit enough to swallow 
a draught when we are thirsty.‘ We do not accept 
any gifts from people who fancy themselves better 
than we are.—* We will not be ruled.’—All this 
was almost simultaneously uttered, with a loud 
tumult, from all sides. All the robbers had got up. 
The Prince mechanically caught hold of his pistols, 
and threw off his cloak.—‘I am a master of the 
craft in which you are but apprentices,’ he exclaimed 
with dignity. ‘ You are robbers; I am a soldier; 
and fear neither the mouth of a rifle nor the edge of 
an axe.\—During this uproar, a man of middling 
height and strongly marked features had risen from 
the bench beside the stove, where he had quietly 
sat during the whole time, without partaking of 
the wine. He now said in a commanding tone: 
‘Silence !’—The robbers grew speechless at this 
order, and again sat down to the table. —* Mr. Officer,” 
continued the man, ‘don’t think that you frighten 
us. I too have been a soldier, and have most pro- 
bably smelt more powder than you ever did. I am 
Haburak. If I desired to do you any harm, a 
single whistle would suffice. The table at which 
you have sat would be overthrown, the candles ex- 
tinguished, and before you were aware of what was 
going on, you would be adead man, no less than 
your servant there at the window, who thinks he 
watches us, whilst we watch him. But I saw you 
help a lady out of the carriage, and take her to the 
adjoining room. We never will disturb a lady’s rest; 
we war with men, not with women. For the present 
we shall leave this shelter; yet remember, Sir, that 
it is the first time for a fortnight that these men 
have been under a roof, and that the couch there 
below on the damp oak leaves is by no means com- 
fortable. Farewell! Friends, let us go,’ he called 
to his men. They took up their arms and went.— 
The Prince was greatly struck by the whole pro- 
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ceeding. He did not entirely trust the robbers’ 
words ; and relieving his servant, they paced up and 
down, thus keeping watch the whole night. But no 
robber again appeared. On the morrow the lady 
continued the journey with her companion. The 
weather had cleared up, and only the puddles in the 
lanes and the drops of rain glistening on the branches 
reminded them of the clouds of the previous day. 
After they had ridden about an hour they suddenly 
heard the discharge of a rifle close to them in the 
woods. Haburak stepped forth from the bushes, 
and bid the coachman ‘halt.’ The horses stopped ; 
the Prince drew forth his pistols. But Haburak, 
without heeding his threatening mien, rode close up 
to the carriage-door and said: ‘ We yesterday sacri- 
ficed our comfort that the rest of this lady should 
not be disturbed. NowI will see whether it was 


worth the trouble.’,-With these words he lifted the’ 


veil, which hung down from the lady's bonnet, and 
looked for an instant into her face. The lady 
blushed, and the robber said: ‘She is really very 
pretty.’ He turned round, plucked a wild rose from 
a bush close at hand, and offered it to the lady with 
these words: ‘Accept this rose kindly as a keep- 
sake from the poor robber Haburak ; and if you 
sometime hear that he has been hanged, pray an 
Ave Maria for his soul.” The lady took the rose, 
and the robber vanished. Two years later, news- 
papers related that the robber Haburak had been 
caught; that he had been tried at the assizes in 
Torna, convicted of desertion and highway robbery, 
and hanged.” 

Nor has Hungarian society lacked amateur 
miscreants corresponding to the Mohocks, the 
Lord Camelfords and the Col. Leghs who, in 
more sophisticated countries have broken the 
laws of good order merely for their own reck- 
less amusement, and destroyed property for no 
better purpose than to puzzle the Justice Shal- 
lows of the bench of magistrates.— 

“Mr. Borbély was a member of an association 
known in Hungary in the beginning of this century 
for its bold eccentricities. They called themselves 


* Kolompos’ (Bell-wether) ; their grand-master was 


Count Nicholas Keglevich. He belonged to one of 
the most noble families of the country, was wealthy 
and unmarried. Having previously been a hussar 
officer, he had ever been known for his eccentricity. 
He had grown tired of life in fashionable society, 
which at that period had been almost totally German- 
ized; he withdrew to his own estates, where, in com- 
mon with several others of his young friends, he used 
to clothe himself in the old Hungarian costume, or in 
the peasants’ garb, never spoke any other language 
than Hungarian, and very often lived amongst the 
peasantry. The whole association professed the 
roughness, and not seldom the rudeness, of the com- 
mon people. They sometimes traversed the streets 
at night, with fiddling and trumpeting gipsy bands, 
and thus disturbed the peaceable burghers.—Their 
reckless tricks were countless; and by reasonable 
people they were laughed at, or censured according 
to their deserts. * * To be accepted as a member of 
this association, it was necessary to testify that one 
really could live the people's life. These proofs were 
sometimes of a peculiar kind. Mr. T had, after 
the death of his father, come into possession of con- 
siderable estates, which, however, were partly mort- 
gaged. Mr. T was of a calculating turn, and 
thought that the best speculation for him would be 
to become Kolompos for a couple of years, to get 
rid, in a comfortable way, of all the expensive claims 
of fashionable circles, and thus be able to restore his 
fortune without being taxed as a niggard. He there- 
fore proposed himself as a candidate. Count Kegle- 
vich, well aware of the real motive which urged Mr. 
T— to join them, was little inclined to admit him; 
and therefore declared that he could not be received 
if he did not prove his Spartan ability, by stealing a 
horse at the next market in Sikso. Strange as the 
proposal was, Mr. T accepted it. He went to 
Sikso in a peasant’s attire, but was little aware that 
one of his associates, who was sent after him to watch 
his proceedings, had given information against him 
to all the horse-dealers. He caught sight of a horse, 
grazing on the common, close to the market-place. 
It seemed alluringly posted for his purpose, and he 
vaulted upon it, when several peasants stopped him, 


and regardless of his protestations, supported by the 
acknowledgment of his name and rank, and of his 
perfect readiness to pay any required price, thrashed 
him soundly, and yielded but reluctantly to his en- 
treaties not to be delivered up to the county justice. 
Nothing but the interference of one of the Kolompos 
spared him this shame, and made him aware that he 
had been the dupe of a premeditated plan. Similar 
was the fate of another gentleman, who frequently 
visited Count Keglevich, and was zo less parsimo- 
nious than Mr. T , though his niggardness was 
joined with a most unamiable propensity to destroy 
the property of others. His greatest amusement 
consisted in teazing and damaging his friends. Once 
he arrived in a new Viennese carriage on the pro- 
perty of Count Keglevich. Every one acquainted 
with the stingy taste of Mr. Iozsa was astonished to 
see him arrive in so elegant anequipage. Yet it was 
not unknown, that for more than ten years he had 
been in search of a wife without ever finding a lady 
who, though his fortune was considerable, would 
listen to his suit. His unusual display was now attri- 
buted to some new matrimonial schemes. Count 
Keglevich took a ride with all the guests, and ordered 
that in the meantime the carriage of Mr. Iozsa should 
be drawn to the meadow, and be hidden under a 
hay-rick. During the ride the Count praised his 
hay, and especially the hay-rick on the meadow op- 
posite to his house, and observed, how much during 
all the winter he should enjoy its aspect, so satisfac- 
tory to a landowner’s eye. He well knew that this 
was sufficient to create in his mischievous friend the 
desire of destroying the hay-stack. When they re- 
turned home, an ample dinner awaited the guests. 
Mr. Iozsa, who was habitually very sober, now feigned 
to be excited by the fiery wine, and invited the gen- 
tlemen by turns to take many a glass with him. 
When the Count at the table again mentioned his 
hay-rick, Mr. Iozsa, under the guise of intoxication, 
invited the company to join him in setting it on fire, 
saying, it would be a glorious firework. The Count 
strongly protested; but his guest seized a light, and 
with the other gentlemen, who followed him with a 
loud laugh, as they had been intrusted by the Count 
with the real state of matters, Iozsa lighted up the 
hay, and resisted any attempts to quench the flames. 
But what was his terror on the subsequent day, when 
his coachman announced that the new Viennese car- 
riage had disappeared, but that its iron skeleton re- 
mained on the meadow amidst the ashes of the hay!” 

With another of Madame Pulszky’s per- 
sonages, the ‘‘Hero Yanosh,” the readers of 
the Atheneum [ante, p. 17] have already made 
acquaintance. M. Petéfy’s poem is translated 
complete, in blank verse.—Enough has been 
specified to prove the book fully entitled to our 
epithet of “ pleasantly varied.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Gold Worshippers; or, the Days we Live in. 
A future Historical Novel. By the Author of 
‘Whitefriars..—This may be the fourth—or is it 
not the fortieth ’—onslaught against the Railway 
King, his conquests, his despotic rule, and the 
sycophancy of all who bent to the same, with 
which readers of fiction have been favoured :— 
being neither the best nor the worst contribution 
to the shelf of anti-Californian books. The pro- 
tagonist is a dashing widow, one Mrs. Sparkleton, 
—whose name announces her as a lady bent on 
having the utmost quantity of luxuries, and not 
over-scrupulous as to the means by which the same 
are to be purvéyed. Her name prepared us also 
to hear that this showy Mrs. Sparkleton entertained 
no less than three several flirtations at once :—the 
first with Lord Deville for fashion’s sake,—the 
second with Lord Fitzhauton out of sentiment,— 
the third with Midas Gullibull because he is ‘‘ well 
to do” in the City. The aforesaid Midas, moreover, 
is ticketed as a modified edition of Jonas Chuzzlewit 
and Gervase Skinner :—alias, as another of those 
shrewd folks who being not quite shrewd enough 
to protect themselves in the market are preyed on 
by tradersof the Humson and Sharperson class. Yet 
this base and greedy Midas has contrived to win the 
deep and constant love of the only engaging person 
in the novel,-—poor, amiable Charity Green; who 
is with difficulty disenchanted, and who, even after 








the disenchantment has taken place, continues 
cling to her idol as if he were not made rN 
coarsest clay but of the purest gold.—The well 
known power of the author of ‘Whitefriary’ 
not forsaken him on his entering the world We live 
in,—as sometimes happens with the most 
romancers ; but his tale is not a pleasant one, ¥ 
of these modern illustrations of Mammon.w, mag 
approach in pithy wisdom to the simple legend tai, 
in the two lines of Festa’s familiar madrigal :— 
If gold thou have, fond youth, ’t will speed thy x 
But, if thy purse be empty, come not to me a-wooine: 

The Planetary System: its Order and Phys 
Structure. By J. O. Nicol.—Prof. Nicol js wal 
known as a successful popular writer and lecturer 
on astronomy. It is to be lamented that oy 
so well endowed should sometimes allow hi 
under the influence of a false taste or of an arti. 
ficial and pampered enthusiasm, to indulge in , 
species of sonorous rant. With all its faults of. 
pression and occasional trips in scientific exp. 
nation, his treatise is better calculated to stir 
the imagination and raise the mind toa con 
plation of some of the most sublime and ingpirj 
themes which can engage its attention, than if jt 
followed a more safe and cautious, but colder 
manner of treatment. The order of arrangement 
is peculiarly lucid, and the range of topics dis 
cussed unusually full, bold and comprehensive. Nor 
are pertinent and striking illustrations wanting to 
give interest and distinctness to the descriptions. — 
We have seldom, if ever, seen a work better cal. 
culated than the one before us to inspire a love 
of the subject on which it treats; and there ar 
few even of those conversant with astronomy 
an exact science who will not find something 
reward their curiosity in the perusal of its sug. 
gestive and glowing pages. If Prof. Nicol w 
remember that he is not in the pulpit or at one of 
the introductory scenes to a meeting of the British 
Association—and would submit to moderate hig 
occasionally too fervid and florid effusions bya 
judicious reférence to some old wife in the chimney 
corner,—we think there are few living authos 
with whom he might not successfully dispute the 
palm in bringing science home to the reason, the 
imagination and the heart of a reader. 

Ahn’s Practical and Easy Method of Learning 
the French Language. Translated by J. P. Hall 
and T. Hall, B.A.—As a first book for young 
children this work may be useful. It contains too 
little of the systematic arrangement of a grammar 
to be suitable for any but children ; and it may be 
questioned whether children might not be better 
employed than in the attempt to learn French by 
any such means as this. 

The History of Greece. By Miss Corner.—Mis 
Corner’s Historical Library is deservedly popular, 
as comprising a series of European histories pre- 
pared with great industry and care for the use of 
schools and families. The present little work, 
which is intended to complete that excellent series, 
fully sustains the high character of its predecessor. 
It is founded on the best English authorities:— 
such as Thirlwall, Grote, and Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography.’ At the con 
clusion of each chapter a series of questions is sub- 
joined, to every one of which a distinct reference 
is made in the text by the use of numbers. Thus 
the reader’s attention is called to those parts which, 
as being the most important, are made the sub- 
jects of special examination. 

Les Premiers Pas in the French Language. By 
L. F. de Porquet.—M. de Porquet says he has 
here compressed the greater part of his French 
Grammar, Phraseology, &c., with a view to meet 
the want of a treatise containing all the essentials 
of the language in a cheap form. ¢ 

Alleged Lunatic’s Friend Society. The Anstie Cas. 
—The report of a case tried before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in which the “Alleged Lunatic’s Friend 
Society” did a service to the public by expos! the 
practices of a private asylum in the West of Eng: 
land.—The law of lunatics in this country 
in very great need of revision and amendment. 

Proposal for a provisional Registry of Invention. 
By D. G. Brown.—The proposal now made by Mr. 
Brown originally formed a part of Lord Greve 
Copyright of Designs Act, but was struck out 
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=| in its passage through the House. The 
the chet = a public registry in which speci- 
ides being duly entered, the party entering 
would obtain a right to complete them within 
certain time, during which his inventions would 
betel by the State. 
Baths of Rhenish Germany. By Edwin Lee. 
_This is an abstract of Mr. Lee’s larger work on 
German baths. It contains just such informa- 
= as the semi-invalid rambler in the Rhineland 
_~ wish to have at hand in addition to his guide- 
beok,— popular deseription of each of the more 
famous springs, with analyses of the waters, and 


oe ecndiaaery Lecture on the Laws of England. 

w Amos.—Mr. Andrew Amos is Down- 
By Professor of English Law ; and the lecture of 
which we have here the report was delivered by 
him in October last in the college of that name at 
Cambridge—to an audience of twelve persons ! 
This being the case, the lecturer has done well to 
igne it again in the printed form ; for it is not 
only of importance as the opening of what promises 
to be a useful course of legal studies, but is also 
informed with a literary spirit, apt, fanciful, and 
diseursive—such as is but too seldom found in con- 
nexion with discourses on law, technically or his- 


torieally considered. 
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ON CESAR’S PLACE OF LANDING IN BRITAIN. 
Suvck the publication of Dr. Halley's essay in 
the Philosophical Transactions, 1693, it has very 
generally (though not universally) been considered 
established that Julius Cesar landed somewhere 
inthe neighbourhood of Walmer or Deal. I had 
nyself accepted Dr. Halley’s solution of this in- 
teresting question as perfectly satisfactory. Within 
‘short time, however, I have had occasion to look 
arefully to the original account, and I am now 
; to consider that solution as doubtful. I 
wil not undertake positively to say that it is erro- 
mous; but I think that very plausible reasons 
may be produced for fixing upon a different place. 
reasons I should be glad to be permitted to 
cahibit in the A thencewm. 
|. The first thing which it is desirable to fix as 
a8 possible is, the port of Gaul from which 
, sailed in each of his expeditions to Britain. 
or this purpose, it appears necessary to notice 
Ceaar's previous military movements inGaul, In 





the latter part of the summer preceding that in 
which the first invasion of Britain occurred, Czesar 
marched for the first time from the southern and 
western to the northern parts of Gaul. The Morini 
(inhabiting the maritime countries nearly from the 
Somme to the Scheldt), and the Menapii (extend- 
ing eastwardly to the Rhine) were still in arms. 
No particulars are given as to the line of Cesar’s 
march, but it is evident that the expedition failed 
totally. In the next year he again marched north- 
ward, and, after some fighting in the country of the 
Menapii, constructed his celebrated bridge over the 
Rhine (apparently near Coblenz), and after a short 
stay on the German side returned to Gaul. From 
this place he went to the Morini, not to conquer 
the Morini (I mean that no such intention is ex- 
pressed), but because from that country the passage 
into Britain was very short, or the shortest (bre- 
vissimus). Volusenus, who was sent to examine 
the British coasts, was apparently not sent through 
the country of the Morini. No transaction of 
any kind occurred in the country of the Morini. 
While the ships which had been employed on 
the north-west coast of Gaul were assembling 
for the invasion of Britain, Cesar received am- 
bassadors from a great part of the Morini. It 
is plain from this that the Morini not only were 
not subjugated, but were scarcely touched; and 
that, instead of going through the whole length 
and breadth of their territory, Caesar had scarcely 
entered it, or perhaps had not entered it at all. 
This seems to show that it was scarcely possible 
that the first expedition could have sailed from 
Calais, or even from Boulogne. Another conside- 
ration, leading to the same conclusion, is the fol- 
lowing. A part of his fleet was detained in a port 
at the distance of eight miles, and I understand the 
term “superior” to denote that this port was fur- 
ther advanced on the coast of the Morini than the 
other. There is no place having this relation to 
Boulogne except the petty port of Ambleteuse, 
into which it is hardly probable that Cesar would 
have brought any of his ships. Gravelines is simi- 
larly situated with regard to Calais, but it is very 
unlikely that the fleet would, without any necessity 
or advantage, have been carried round Cape 
Grisnez. 

If, however, we suppose that Czsar was still on 
the southern borders of the Morini, there is no 
difficulty in finding ports well adapted to his 
wants and satisfying the condition of distance. The 
three estuaries, of the Somme (from which William 
of Normandy afterwards sailed with his large fleet), 
the Authie, and the Canche, appear to be precisely 
such as Cesar would have selected; and the dis- 
tance from the Somme to the Authie, and that 
from the Authie to the Canche, are (roughly) each 
about eight miles. The reasoning above leaves no 
doubt in my mind that either the mouth of the 
Somme or that of the Authie was Czesar’s principal 
port, but it does not enable me to decide which of 
the two. 

The second expedition, it is expressly stated, 
sailed from the Portus Iccius or Itius. The posi- 
tion of this port is not known. In the ordinary 
text of Cesar it is said to be 30 miles from Britain, 
but the notes of the edition before me (Montanus) 
warn the reader that the best manuscripts give 40 
miles. This would correspond well to the mouth 
of the Canche. It seems that Cape Grisnez bears 
in Ptolemy the name of Iccion: it is not, however, 
to be inferred from this that the Portus Iccius was 
close to the Cape, but merely that it was the first 
port (in the order of time) of any great importance 
established within a moderate distance of the Cape. 
In our own South African colony we have a ‘‘Cape 
Town” distant about forty-five miles from the Cape 
of Good Hope, from which its name was derived ; 
although there are now other ports (as Simon’s 
Town, a port of great importance,) much nearer to 
the Cape. In Dion Cassius, the shortest distance 
to England (measured undoubtedly from a port, 
though it does not appear whether from the Portus 
Itius,) is given as 450 stadia, or more than 50 miles. 
The ancient geography is always lax, and the 
hydrography still more so ; and I conceive there is 
nothing in these notices to prevent us from fixing 
on the mouth of the Somme as the Portus Itius. 

Where the indications applying directly to the 





place are so uncertain, we must be guided in some 
degree by a consideration of Cesar’s wants. Now, 
the armament for the second expedition was very 
large: there were nearly 1,000 ships, (it is ex- 
pressly stated that more than 800 were in sight at 
one time from the British cliffs). It would have 
been impossible to harbour these in the ports of 
Boulogne, Calais, or any other of the smaller 
havens of the north of France. But the estuary 
of the Somme was perfectly competent to receive 
them, (William of Normandy sailed from the Somme 
with 1,400 ships); and it possesses the advan- 
tage, inestimable to an army, that it is backed by a 
fertile valley, in which are now situated the three 
flourishing towns of St. Valery, Abbeville, and 
Amiens. All things considered, I am inclined to 
think it most probable that both in the first and 
the second expedition Cesar sailed from the mouth 
of the Somme. 

2. The circumstances which next assist us in 
deciding on the place where Cesar attempted his 
first landing, are the following :—That, in favour- 
able weather (nactus idoneam ad navigandum tem- 
pestatem) he set sail about midnight (tertia fer’ 
vigiliaé), and reached the British shore about ten in 
the morning (hora circiter diei quarta), in a place 
where the beach was so much commanded by cliffs 
close to the water’s edge, that missile weapons 
might be thrown down upon persons attempting 
to land (adeo montibus angustis mare continebatur 
ut ex locis superioribus in litus telum adjici posset) ; 
that he drew off his ships and lay at anchor till 
three o'clock (ad horam nonam), and then, having 
both wind and tide in his favour, he proceeded 
about 8 miles, where he found an open beach 
(aperto ac plano litore), upon which, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, he landed. 

On the second invasion, it appears that he landed 
at precisely the same place as at the first (qua opti- 
mum esse egressum superiore «estate cognoverat), 
and, omitting other circumstances to which I shall 
shortly allude, he marched inland about 12 miles, 
and found the Britons encamped on a river. 

There are three places on the coast which answer 
to Czesar’s topographical description. One is, the 
cliffs of Dover, the corresponding open beach being 
that of Deal. The second is the cliffs of Folkestone, 
the corresponding beach being that of the N.E. 
angle of Romney Marsh. I am aware that some 
persons have supposed that Romney Marsh may 
have been an island ; but as this part of the tract 
is a plain of dry shingle, which can only have been 
washed from the debris of the mainland cliffs, I 
cannot conceive that it ever was separated from 
the main land. The third is the cliffs of Hastings, 
the corresponding beach being that of Pevensey 
Bay. These three beaches are all very vulnerable 
points, and were all strongly fortified in the late 
war. 

Folkestone may be at once excluded, because 
there is no river at the distance of 12 miles inland 
from the N.E. corner of Romney Marsh. But a 
distance of 12 miles nearly from Deal will reach 
the Stour ; and the same distance from Pevensey 
will reach the Rother, a river of nearly equal size. 

The distances of Dover and Hastings, in nautical 
miles, from the French ports, are nearly as follows: 
—From Calais, 22 and 47 ; from Boulogne, 26 and 
37; from the mouth of the Canche, 36 and 41; 
from the mouth of the Authie, 45 and 46; from 
the mouth of the Somme, 55 and 52. The time of 
ten hours occupied by Cesar in the passage is 
abundantly sufficient for any of these distances, 

3. On the fourth day after the first landing (it 
does not appear clearly whether the day of landing 
is or is not included in the numeration), there was 
a full moon with a spring tide. Dr. Halley saw 
clearly the importance of this circumstance taken 
in connexion with the tidal stream which (as above 
mentioned) assisted to carry Cesar’s ships from the 
cliffy coast to the open beach, and has shown that, 
as far as could be inferred from the information 
which he then possessed, it applies in a satisfactory 
way to a supposed landing at Deal. If, however, 
it be shown that Dr. Halley's information was 
erroneous, the conclusion in favour of Deal must 
be abandoned. Still, unless it can be shown that 
the recorded circumstance applies well to Hastings, 
that place must be at once rejected. In order to 
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establish in the most incontrovertible way the local 
circumstances affecting this critical point, I applied 
to the first living authority,—(I am not entitled 
here to mention a name, but it is that of one whose 
testimony on Channel currents would be admitted 
as indisputable,)—and I received the following 
answer :—‘‘ At full and change of the moon, the 
stream makes to the westward off Dover, at 1} mile 
distance from the shore, about ten minutes after 
three o’clock; and there does not appear to be 
much difference, in this part of the channel, be- 
tween the turn of the stream in shore and in the 
centre. Close in shore off Hastings the stream 
turns to the west at eleven o’clock; but the turn 
becomes later as the distance off shore increases ; 
and at 5 miles distance the stream turns to the 
west at one o'clock. Winds greatly affect the 
time of the turn of the stream. The stream runs 
to the west about six and a half hours; after which 
there is slack water for about a quarter of an 
hour.” Supposing, therefore, that the day of land- 
ing was four days before full moon, at which the 
tides would be about three hours earlier than on 
the day of full moon, the current off Dover would 
run to the westward from noon to half-past six 
o'clock; this includes the time of Czsar’s short 
voyage; but the direction of the current is abso- 
lutely opposed to that which would carry him from 
Dover to Deal. But, a few miles off Hastings, the 
stream ran towards the west from ten o’clock to 
half-past four: this includes the time of Czsar’s 
short voyage along the coast :—and the direction 
of the current is that required to carry him from 
Hastings to Pevensey. 

But I think it probable that the tidal circum- 
stances at Hastings were even more favourable than 
Ihave described them. It does not appear that there 
were in Cesar’s army any professional astronomers, 
and the day of full moon could therefore be judged 
only by the appearance of the moon to the eye. 
Now a day before or a day after full moon, the 
diameter of the moon is reduced by only 4}, part. 
This difference is far too small to be observed with 
the naked eye.* But the other recorded circum- 


stance, namely, the spring-tide, is one which every- 
body could observe, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of its accuracy. The time of spring-tides 
follows by rather more than one day the time of 


full moon. I think, therefore, that the day of 
Cesar’s landing was only three days before full 
moon (or only two days, if the day of landing is 
included in his numeration), and the off-shore 
current in that case was running westward till a 
quarter-past five, or six o’clock on the other sup- 
position. 

It does not appear from Cesar’s account whe- 
ther the favourable wind waited for a favourable 
tide, or the favourable tide for a favourable wind. 
The former supposition was made in Dr. Hal- 
ley’s explanation; the latter, on the hypothesis 
of a landing at Pevensey. The wind is practically 
more important than the tide, because it gives 
steerage-way. 

4. On the second expedition, Czsar, after being 
detained twenty-five days by the N.W. wind, 
sailed at sunset with a gentle African wind. In 
the middle of the night the wind fell, and he was 
carried by the tide, so that when morning came 
he saw Britain left under the larboard (sub sinistra 
Britanniam relictam conspexit) ; then, taking ad- 
vantage of the turn of the tide, he rowed to that 
part of the coast which in the preceding year he 
had found favourable for landing. 

The African wind, I suppose, is a wind which 
blows from the Roman province of Africa to the 
city of Rome—and this is 8.S.W. or S.S.W.4W. 
This is a favourable wind for crossing from the 
Somme to Hastings, or from any part south of 
Cape Grisnez to Dover. The expression “sub 
sinistra” is not perfectly clear. A modern sailor 
would have said either ‘‘ under the larboard quar- 
ter,” or ‘‘ on the larboard beam,” or “‘on the lar- 
board bow,” according to the state of the case. As 
the expression stands, it appears to me that the 





* It will be perceived that I attach no importance what- 
ever to the argument by which Dr. Halley attempts to 
establish the chronology of the invasion as resting on the 
circumstance that the full moon occurred in the night and 
not in the day. 


“been felt more than four or five hours. 





force of the remark must rest principally on one 
of the two words “‘ sinistra” or “‘ relictam.” Now, 
if we suppose Ceesar to have sailed from any port 
of Picardy for Deal, there would be nothing re- 
markable in his finding Britain on the left, as it 
must necessarily, even in a proper course, have been 
on his left hand. The emphatic word then in this 
case is ‘‘relictam ;” that is, that Britain (not the 
proposed landing-place, but the whole country) was 
left behind ; or, in other words, that he had drifted 
past the North Foreland. The distance from the 
South Foreland to the North Foreland is about 
17 miles, and the average speed of the current 
during its whole time (six hours) of running in one 
direction is scarcely 2 miles per hour. As the land 
would probably be visible by 5 o’clock in the 
morning, the influence of the tide could not have 
This tide, 
then, is not sufficient to account for that extraor- 
dinary drift. But if we suppose Cesar to have 
sailed from the Somme for Hastings or Pevensey, 
he would expect to see land in front, stretching 
almost equally to the right and to the left, and 
here the emphatic word is “‘sinistra,” and the 
meaning is simply that he found himself drifting 
up the Channel, but no particular length of drift is 
assigned, or required for the intelligibility of the 
account. 

There is another circumstance connected with 
this drift which deserves attention. Supposing 
Cesar to have been aiming for Dover or Deal, the 
course of a drift which carried him past or near 
the North Foreland must have thrown him upon 
the Goodwin Sands. In spite of the now prover- 
bial history connecting the rise of those formidable 
shoals with the building of Tenterden steeple, there 
is no valid reason for supposing that their general 
condition as affecting navigation in the time of 
Cesar differed materially from their present con- 
dition. From the very interesting account* of the 
Sands given by Capt. Martin in the Nautical 
Magazine, November 1849, it appears that the 
Goodwin Sands are chalk hills covered with a 
considerable thickness of sand, and that in modern 
times this sand sometimes increases and sometimes 
diminishes. The traditions of their insular state 
seem to show that they may have been formerly 
something more extensive than at present, while 
at the same time the occupation by the Romans of 
the port of Richborough shows that they could 
not have been connected with the mainland. 
Stating then the general circumstances, that a 
fleet of nearly 1,000 sail, manned apparently by 
not very expert navigators, was drifted in the 
course of the night from the neighbourhood of the 
South Foreland to the neighbourhood of the North 
Foreland, I would ask any naval man how many 
of these would probably be lost on the sands ? 
But between the Somme and Hastings, and for 
many miles on each side of that line, there is no 
danger of any kind. 

5. The account of the battles fought by Cesar 
with the Britons leaves no doubt that the country 
through which he passed was a woodland country. 
In going inland from Deal this would hardly be 
the case ; the first part of the march would be 
over the bare North Downs, and even after that 
part the extent of wood would not be great. But 
in marching inland from Pevensey, somewhat to 
the east of Battle, and continuing in nearly the 
same direction, the eastern skirts of the great 
forest afterwards called Andredes-leah (see Mr. 
Guest’s map in the proceedings of the Archxo- 
logical Institufe) must be passed ; and the cha- 
racter of this country would agree well with 
Ceesar's account. 

6. There are two incidental expressions which 
convey to my mind the idea that Cesar must 
have been on the south coast, as distinguished 
from the eastern end of Kent. One is the mention 
of Cassivelaunus, ‘‘ whose territory is separated 
from the maritime states by the river called the 
Tamesis, at the distance of about 80 miles from 
the sea.” I can hardly doubt that by the ‘ mari- 

* Perhaps I may be permitted here to advert to one 
expression of Capt. Martin’s, relating to the present subject, 
which admits of alteration. In page 573 there is allusion 
to ‘*the estuary where Ceasar anchored with his fleet.” 


Cesar’s fleet was not anchored in an estuary, but was 
drawn up on an open beach. 
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time states” Cesar meant those of the. conn 
which he landed ; and if so, this expression app); 
much better to the coast of Sussex than to the 
end of Kent. The other is, that Casar led hig 
army to the river Thames (ad flumen Tamesin 
If he had marched up the country from 4 
foragers would have had the Thames in sight “ 
day, and the expression ‘‘ad fiumen Tamesiy? 
would scarcely have been applicable to thi paralld 
march. - . 

7. It isnot expressly stated that Cesar returnal 
to the same port of Gaul from which he had gai 
but the absence of any remark seems to imply it, 
The very next thing which is recorded is, that hs 
held an assembly of the Gauls at Samarobri 
and sent a legion into the country of the Morin; 
(in Morinos). There appears to be no doubt thy 
Samarobriva (the bridge of the Samara or Somme 
is Amiens ; and this short statement seems to give 
a very strong confirmation to the opinions ¢. 
pressed above, that Czsar’s expedition sailed fron 
the mouth of the Somme, and that Cesar neve 
passed through the country of the Morini at all, 

The consideration of these various reasons leave 
no doubt in my mind that Cesar, in both his e. 
peditions, sailed from the mouth of the Somme 
and landed in Pevensey Bay ; and that, in ther 
places of starting, their places of landing, and even 
in the first part of their marches into the interior 
the courses of the first recorded Invader and of the 
last Conqueror of Britain were precisely the same, 

A. B.G, 


Greenwich. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Egypt 

THE travellers who have lingered late up the 
country this year, unless they be very exch. 
sive antiquaries, must have had their attention 
strongly diverted from the objects of interest cata- 
logued in guide-books to the curious drama now 
unfolding in every village and town on the banks 
of the Nile. It seems that, for some politica 
object or other which I do not intend to discus, 
the Government has resolved on raising a consider- 
able additional body of troops: and has adopteds 
system often before talked of, but not hitherto _ 
in practice with anything like consistency. 
old plan was, to make an indiscriminate seizure of 
all men fit for military service ; and the rapidity 
and unscrupulousness with which it was carried 
out allowed no time for any remarkable disturb- 
ance in the business of the country. But civiliz- 
tion has now progressed. Something like system 
and impartiality are felt to be necessary. A regu- 
lar conscription has been organized. Each distnit, 
town, village, hamlet is to contribute its regular 
proportion,—at the rate of one in every hundred 
and eighty souls :—that is to say, with the excep- 
tion of Cairo, because it is the favourite city of the 
Pacha,—of Alexandria, because, asa sagacious old 
Turk observed in the Council, there are such lots 
of people who write home to Europe from thence, 
—and, I believe, of Damietta and Rosetta. On 
all the rest of the country the measure presses 
with a weight not felt to be less disagreeable be- 
cause equally divided. 

The order went forth, was published, and be 
came generally known. Its execution was col- 
fided to the Sheikh-el-Beled (answering in some 
respects to our mayor) of each town or village; 
with power to call in the assistance of the I 
Turkish Cavalry, but not that of the regular troops. 
You may imagine what consternation pervaded the 
whole population likely to be affected. The fellah 
has an instinctive aversion to military service: a 
least to such military service as he can look forward 
to—with half a piastre a day in prospect, and gent 
rally only in prospect,—obliged to eke out his pay 
by knitting or other unsoldierly occupation,—and 
with no definite hope of a release. In fact, he 
considers inrolment as worse than death ;—“ and 
I would rather,” said an Arab mother, the other 
day, ‘“‘see my son dead at my feet, than that he 
should go away as a soldier; for then, at least 
I should have the satisfaction of knowing where 
his bones lay.”—Well, the consequence was, 
throughout the whole valley of the Nile the yous 
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= jmost without exception, betook themselves 
the hills, and resolved on remaining there till 
absolutely starved out. All the ravines, caverns, 
ttoes, tombs were peopled with unwonted occu- 
om and travellers found their peregrinations 
seriously interfered with. It was nearly impos- 

‘ble, indeed, in many cases, to prosecute inves- 
sible, 

‘vations at all out of the beaten track ; and on 
one occasion in our search for some new tombs, 
we were sbeokutely beaten back with slings. More 
serious opposition as been offered to the authorities 
at many points, and deaths have ensued ; but gene- 
rally the resistance has been passive. It was quite 
melancholy to visit the great towns,—as Gheneh 
and others. Nearly all the shops were shut, and 
the streets were perfectly deserted, as if a pes- 
tilence had threatened or completed its work ; and 
wherever we went we heard the loud wailing cry 
of the women as they accompanied some unfor- 
tunate conscript, laid hands on by stratagem, to 
the depot. 

We left, accordingly, the whole upper country 
in a state of mourning, to find Cairo and Alex- 
andria bustling and gay :—partly with selfish joy 
at the exception made in their favour,—partly on 
account of the more general compensating boon of 
the abolition of the ferdeh, or Egyptian income- 
tax of one-twelfth. I am not aware, however, 
that these symptoms of public feeling, however 
marked to one accustomed to the country, will 
have been noticed by many casual passengers,—or 
at least understood. It is currently reported, for 
example, that at one place a boatful of young men, 
escaping from the conscription, and desirous of 
passing over the river to the mountains on the 
opposite side, happened to come near the dahabieh 
t some travellers at night, were mistaken for 
pirates, and actually fired into with seven shots ! 

But if these things have been unnoticed or mis- 
understood, another, more nearly affecting a tra- 


‘yeller, cannot have been so:—namely, the still 


rapid progress of the destruction of the monuments. 
Although I do not share in the superstitious en- 
thusiasm of some, I could not but be moved by 
seeing what havoc is in progress everywhere, from 
the Pyramids to the Cataracts. It would be im- 
possible to point out every place where the work 
of Vandalism is going on ; but I will just mention 
one or two instances, in order to hint to the curious 
that they must come in time to these regions, or 
they will find little more than traditions of all the 
minor curiosities, and the great ones much ill- 
treated. The Northern Pyramid of Dashour is 
now in progress of being converted into a quarry, 
in order to build some new palace or villa in the 
neighbourhood,—the tombs of Sakkara are used 
for the same purpose,—the mounds of Abydus are 
ransacked for building materials,—the Temple of 
Ement is going for the same purpose,—and two 
temples have within the last six years been knocked 
down, and the materials removed from near Sheikh 
Fadl, entirely without the knowledge of travellers: 
—to whom, indeed, they have remained utterly 
wknown until now that they no longer exist. 

I went to Skhmim to look at the great block of 
stone copied by Wilkinson, and supposed to be 
restored by Letronne. I found that the first line 
was almost entirely gone. They are breaking up 
the block to make lime. Enough, however, re- 
mains to show that some at least of M. Letronne’s 
suggestions are not correct. He introduces words 
Where there never have been any,—as on the 
dightest examination is evident. It is worth re- 
marking, also, that the inscription had previously 

nm copied by Pococke, who cautiously makes 
several very sensible and reasonable restorations, 
— without acknowledgment by the French 

rent, 





SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
Ix the Atheneum of February 22nd [ante, p. 217] 
you were so good as to insert a communication 
m me respecting Dr. Knoblecher’s exploratory 
Expedition up the Nile. It was there stated, on 
the authority of the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times, that Dr. Knoblecher had penetrated as far 
#4°9 north latitude, where he “saw the Nile 
trending away in a south-westerly direction, until 





it vanished between two mountains ;” and that 
“the last natives he met with, the Bary Negroes, 
informed him that beyond those mountains the river 
came straight from the south.” 

The information thus given was cited by me 
as confirmatory of my hypothetical determination 
of the position of the sources of the Nile in 
the Mountains of the Moon, which has been 
long known to the public. Within the last 
few days, however, I have seen it stated in 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
Paris [Vol. xiv. p. 443] that ‘‘the Nile does 
not come from the south, as has been too hastily 
asserted in England, but from the south-west ;” 
such statement being founded on the report of a 
correspondent at Cairo, that, ‘in the opinion of 
Dr. Knoblecher, the upper Nile is navigable in 
a south-westerly direction for a month’s journey 
beyond the point reached by him.” 

Now, inasmuch as the question really in dispute 
is as to whether, beyond 5° north latitude, the Nile 
comes from the east and north-east, as asserted by 
M. d’Abbadie, or from the south, as contended by 
myself,—and as I never pretended to have made 
any personal observations on the spot, and only 
inferred the general direction of the river and the 
position of its sources from certain premises,—the 
attempt to prove me to be in the wrong, by means 
of evidence to the effect that the river does 
not come from the north-east, but from the 
diametrically opposite direction,—is, to say the 
least, somewhat singular. The truth is, that Dr. 
Knoblecher’s information, even as reported in the 
Bulletin, fully establishes the general correctness 
of my hypothesis. 

But fortunately we are not left to mere general- 
ities. The Beilagen to the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung of the 20th, 25th and 28th of December 
1850, and 11th of January 1851 (which I have 
this day received from Germany,) contain a detailed 
and apparently authoritative account of Dr. 
Knoblecher’s Expedition ; and from the number 
of December 28th, pp. 5787-8, I will take the 
liberty of citing the following passages.— 

** To Dr. Knoblecher we'are indebted for a knowledge of 
the course of the Nile to beyond the fourth degree of north 
latitude, if we add to his actual navigation of the river as 
far as Logwek, the observations made by him from the 
summit of the granitic cone of that name. The traveller 
twice ascended that mountain, and took from it a detailed 
topographical sketch of the surrounding panorama.....As 
far as the fourth degree of north latitude, the Bahr-el-Abyad 
continues to be a considerable stream, of the average 
breadth of 200 metres, with a depth of from 2 to3métres. Such 
a volume of water during the dry season leads with toler- 
able certainty, to the conclusion that its origin is in an un- 
known elevated mountain region, and that its sources are 
at a very considerable distance,—most probably beyond 
the Equator. Even if, in accordance with a vague but un- 
authenticated rumour, it be assumed that the Nile flows 
from a large lake or inland sea, the existence of such a lake 
cannot be conceived unless in the vicinity of an alpine 
region, from the springs and brooks of which its basin is 
fed during the dry season. According to the statements of 
the Negroes of Logwek, the White River, beyond the moun- 
tains named Rego and Kidi, between which it winds ina 
direction from west to east, resumes its course from south to 
north. This circumstance is likewise corroborative of the 
opinion that the origin of the Nile is in the vicinity of the 
Equator ; and refutes the error of M. d'Abbadie, who, from 
vague native reports, regards the sources of an eastern 
tributary stream, unknown to him, as the true sources of the 

From the summit of Logwek Dr. Knoblecher ob- 
served, in the extreme distance of the southern horizon a 
lofty mountain chain, the outlines of which were barely 
discernible through the haze of the atmosphere. The 
Negroes who are not, like the Whites, fond of travelling or 
of a nomadic life, were not acquainted with any particulars 
of those mountains, a few only of which were distinguished 
by them by the names of Belenghni, Patschet, and Mhidi. Is 
it possible that this mountain chain, which lies nearly 
in the third parallel of north latitude,* can be a spur from 
an alpine region, the cradle of the Nile, perhaps the fabu- 
lous Mountains of the Moon which, after having been 
advanced so far northwards by early chartographers, have 
constantly retreated southwards from the eager eyes of 
successive travellers, till at length they seemed likely to 
dissolve into thin air, like the delusive Fata Morgana ?” 

Not only is this conjecture possible, but it is 
now reduced almost to a certainty. The discove- 
ries made by Dr. Krapf and Mr. Rebmann from 
the east coast of Africa appear to have fixed the 
southern limits of the basin of the Nile. Towards 
the east, the snowy mountain Kénia, distant 370 
geographical miles 8. 33° E. from Dr. Knoble- 
cher’s “ farthest,” shuts up the course of the 
river on that side; while, towards the west, the 





* In the original, printed “ 30° N.” by mistake. 








large lake in Uniamézi—‘‘ the possession of the 
Moon” —the northern extremity of which, as laid 
down approximatively in Mr. Rebmann’s map, is 
only 360 geographical miles S. 25° W. from the 
same point,—seems to place a limit to its course 
in that direction. 

Whether the final discovery of the sources of the 
Nile in the Mountains of the Moon remains to be 
effected from the north or from the east,—it is 
evidently not far distant ; and I feel confident that 
the substantial correctness of my views respecting 
that river will eventually be established beyond the 
possibility of cavil or of misrepresentation.—I 
am, &c. CHARLES Bake. 

March 25. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE sale on Wednesday last of the entire stock 
and copyright of the life and works of Sir Walter 
Scott had excited, as was to be expected, great 
interest in the trade,—and brought a very large 
gathering of the craft to the London Coffee House. 
Publishers from the Row and from Albemarle 
Street, booksellers from Ave Maria and Ivy Lanes, 
stationers from the adjoining Hall and from mills 
many miles distant, and printers from Printing- 
House Square, Stamford Street, and Whitefriars, 
met on that day in the large room of the coffee- 
house :—some to bid,—many to watch what was 
going on,—and all anxious to ascertain who were 
to be the rival bidders and who the future 
possessor of the wizard’s wand. Mr. Hodgson 
commenced by reading the conditions of sale ; and 
that over, took to figures of accounts and of speech. 
—and invited a bidding. Then began a series 
of questionings: —‘‘ Why ask a bidding for the 
stock and copyright in one?” ‘‘ Why should the 
London trade be obliged to take the stock at 
an Edinburgh valuation?’ ‘Better put them 
up separately.” This drew forth explanations. 
The stock had been valued at 10,109. 3s.—a very 
low figure indeed :—but the matter was open to 
reference afterwards. The two things must be 
sold as one :—the purchaser of the copyright must 
take the stock. At length 5,000/. was offered,— 
followed up by 5,5001. :—and so, on the biddings 
went by jumps of 5003. at a time till the figure had 
reached 10,0007. In this stage of the contest 
fresh questions began to arise:—‘‘Were Mr. 
Cadell’s trustees bidders on this occasion ?” 
‘‘ Was there a reserved price?’ ‘ Yes,” it was 
answered ; ‘‘they retain—and perhaps will exer- 
cise—the right of bidding.” Then followed 
another 500/. leap: Mr. Bohn and the Row 
retiring,—and the struggle lying between Mr. 
Virtue and some imaginary bidder to be seen only 
by the eyes of the auctioneer. At 13,5007. Mr. 
Virtue gave way ; and after a further rivalry the 
hammer sounded, and the copyrights were 
“bought in” at 15,000/.:—making the figure, 
including the stock, 25,1091. 3s. Some disappoint- 
ment was expressed at this issue ;. and after certain 
harsh cries and criticisms, the meeting broke into 
knots of talkers—and soon dispersed.. The feeling 
seemed to be, that 13,000/. (if we mistake not, the 
last genuine bidding) was a liberal sum for the 
copyrights. Large it certainly was when we com- 
pare it with the 8,500/. at which, in 1828, Scott & 
Cadell bought at a public sale the very same copy- 
rights. How much has that 8,500/. realized in 
the three-and-twenty years that have since elapsed 
We are almost afraid to hazard the huge figure 
that we have heard. Yet after such liberal use, 
we find that the orange when done with by the 
men themselves can be sold for a final suck at 
4,5001. above the original price. Let us add, that 
the series of novels, &c. has a copyright of not 
more than twenty years to run—that Waverley 
expires in five years.—The trustees had sent, it 
was said, a reserved price of 30,0001. 

The drama written by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton as his contribution towards the fund raising 
for the new Literary Institute is now in the hands 
of the literary andartistic amateurs. Covent Garden 
Theatre has been gratuitously placed at their service 
for the rehearsals :—which are nowin progress. The 
first performance will take place probably in June, 
at the town residence of the Duke of Devonshire : 
—and will be followed during the summer and 
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autumn by a series of performances in one or other 
of the regular theatres. In the spring of 1852 the 
amateurs will play the same drama in a few of the 
chief provincial towns for the same object. Mr. 
Webster has bought the right of performing it at 
his theatre at the expiration of two years for 500 
guineas. It is probable that altogether a large 
sum of money will be raised by these means. 

Smithfield is determined to die fighting. By 
the reports of an interview held last week with 
the Home Secretary, it would almost seem as if 
Government were alarmed at the increasing activity 
of the Corporation. A suggestion, however, thrown 
out by Sir George Grey to the effect that an ex- 
pression of opinion should be obtained in the City 
itself in favour of the removal of the nuisance, 
was taken up in the right spirit. A committee 
was named and a subscription commenced. The 
tricks referred to by the deputation as having been 
practised by the Corporation to obtain signatures 
to their petition—in many cases the men employed 
to collect them stating that the petitions were for 
‘*the removal of the market,” under cover of the 
fact that the proposed market includes only a part 
of the present area of Smithfield—are worthy of 
the cause in which they are used.—Meanwhile, 
signs are becoming visible that even in the City 
the ‘‘ Bunning scheme” is regarded as a failure. 
The city solicitor, who has been in Paris and 
Brussells studying the subject, we are told has got 
a plan matured which is to meet and obviate all 
objections. So far as we are informed, the chief 
features of the new scheme are—a branch railway 
into the inclosed area—a boundary wall—and 
certain regulations as to the egress of cattle, 
waich is to be altogether prohibited in the day- 
time. Apart from all sanitary considerations— 
which still remain in foree—unless the new pro- 
posals include a scheme of public slaughter-houses, 
and unless the branch railway is meant to run 
direct to each of the great country lines (which 
seems to us impossible), all the great objections 
remain unremoved.— But these changes of plan 
are welcome as indicating a weak and failing 
cause. 

The directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution have issued their report for the last 
year :—and on the face of it, it discloses a case at 
once of prosperity and of prudent management. 
The sums expended in relief do not appear hitherto 
to have been large; but the directors have been 
looking to the stability of the institution, and the 
ereation with that view of a permanent fund. 


Perhaps, seing how little dependence can be placed 
on the subscription of the trade itself—whose 
members in great numbers stand aloof from the 
advantages which this association offers—that 


course was the wise one. But it should have its 
limits; and beyond a due regard to the securing of 
the ends of the institution, we presume that funding 
is not the object intended by those who subscribe to 
it.—The directors state that they have expended 
nearly 475/. during the past year. 210/. has been 
distributed in temporary relief among six retail 
booksellers, ten booksellers’ assistants, one widow 
of a wholesale bookseller, two widows of retail 
booksellers, and four widows of booksellers’ 
assistants; the same parties having received 
upwards of 800/. in former years.—For permanent 
relief, or annuities during the past year, seven 
booksellers’ assistants, one widow of a retail book- 
seller, and ten widows of booksellers’ assistants, 
have received above 260/.; the same parties having 
previously received nearly 400/.— The sums 
granted for assistance have yearly increased; 
2,5002. having been thus expended since October, 
1840, when the Institution first began to grant 
relief; and, up to the present time, one wholesale 
bookseller, fourteen retail booksellers, forty-eight 
booksellers’ assistants, one widow of a wholesale 
bookseller, five widows of retail booksellers, and 
thirteen widows of booksellers’ assistants, have 
experienced the timely and valuable aid of this 
Institution.—Notwithstanding these and other 
necessary demands on the funds, the directors say, 
they are enabled confidently to anticipate that 
the permanent fund of 20,000/. will be obtained 
before the next annual general meeting. 

A testimonial in the shape of a silver tea and 
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coffee service and kettle, of the value of 1701., has 
been presented to Mr. Mitchell, the well-known 
advertising agent and publisher. It originated 
with some members of the country press; and 
includes, it is said, the subscriptions of ‘“‘ upwards 
of two hundred authors, proprietors and editors of 
the provincial papers.” The ground of the testi- 
monial is, ‘‘ the services which Mr. Mitchell has 
rendered to their order in various ways :—par- 
ticularly in his ‘Newspaper Press Directory,’— 
and in establishing a literary agency, by means of 
which a regular communication between London 
authors and publishers and the proprietors and 
editors of the provincial journals is kept up.” 

A correspondent suggests that during the sum- 
mer months, when so many strangers, provincial 
and foreign, will be in town, it would be desirable 
to have news-rooms established — apart from 
taverns and coffee-houses—in which foreign and 
provincial papers might be seen by the gasual 
visitor at a small charge. The suggestion is so 
obviously a good one, that we imagine it will be 
at once taken up. Our clubs are almost inacces- 
sible to strangers. Our taverns are for the most 
part but scantily supplied with papers, except 
those of the capital; and the two or three honses 
which make the filing of newspapers a business 
speciality will not altogether meet the wants of the 
public. ‘Penny news-rooms” were tried with 
success a few years ago when newspapers were 
higher priced. We see no reason why they should 
not succeed now. The moment is evidently one 
favourable to such an experiment. 

The meeting held a few days since of the friends 
of the proposed Asylum for Idiots afforded promise 
of a larger success than could have been expected 
four years ago. The public then took little or no 
interest in the subject of this class of unfortunates. 
As Lord Carlisle somewhat poetically observed, 
there is nothing grand or picturesque in this form 
of human calamity. There is a tragic dignity in 
madness,—the pain of blindness is somewhat re- 
deemed by poetic associations,—a halting gait re- 
callsthe figure of more than one of the world’s heroes, 
—and even asthma borrows a saving charm from the 
memory of Virgil. The idiot has no such poetic in- 
vestiture. Such interest as attached to his malady 
until lately took the form at best ofa contemptuous 
pity. In order to make the oratorical argument of 
Lord Carlisle true, it must beconsidered as framed 
for the meridian of England. There are countries 
in which the idiot is surrounded by peculiar rever- 
ence as one under the direct guardianship of God. 
However, with us neglect and ill-treatment have 
long been his portion. London, a city wherein 
nearly all the forms of human suffering have hos- 


pitals, refuges, and asylums, has hitherto had no | 


home for these outcasts. This reproach on the in- 
tegrity of her institutions is gradually passing away. 
Thesubscription madeat the recent dinneramounted, 
it was said, to 2,500/., including a subscription 
of 250 guineas from the Prince of Wales, 200 
guineas from the City of London, and 200 guineas 
from the Drapers’ Company. About the room 
were arranged various specimens of drawing, 
writing, and handicraft work by the poor idiot 
children now in the temporary asylum :—all of 
which excited a strong interest in their behalf, as 
refuting the assertion of their faculties being irre- 
deemably waste. The principle of moral salvage 
is fully established :—and the results obtained for 
a few might be achieved for the many were the 
means at command. But that the attempt to 
establish an institution on a scale in some degree 
commensurate with the wants out of which it 
arises may not be rendered abortive at its birth, 
it has been determined not to lay a stone until 
ten thousand pounds shall have been subscribed 
for the building. 

It may save trouble to some of our readers if 
we inform them that London Bridge is to be closed 
to vebicles of every description on and after 
Monday next until further notice; the City Com- 
missioners of Sewers intending to repair and repave 
this important line of communication before the 
enormous tide of traffic likely to arise out of the 
Great Industrial Exhibition sets in. 

The Sydney Herald announces that a new Expe- 





dition has been sent out in search of some tidings 








of Dr. Leichhardt,—now absent on his explo; 
expedition in the interior for two nea 
circumstances attending his disappearance 
our readers will remember, very affecting, Ane 
having in this last expedition gone three hundred 
miles into the interior, he returned to: the last 
frontier station to give some account of the 
tries which he had seen. He recorded that the 
region through which he had just travelled wagon 
of the finest, most salubrious, and most fertile coun. 
tries in the world :—and, that as the further 
pedition on which he was now about to ventuy 
——- many probabilities against his 

e was desirous of leaving secure behind him th 
knowledge that he had so far obtained. He then 
set out anew,—and has been heard of no more, 

It is Mr. Thackeray’s intention, we hear, dur; 
the coming season to deliver a course of biogra. 
phical reminiscences of some of the comic writers 
of our country during the eighteenth century, 
The course will commence, we are told, about the 
middle of May. 

An important work of Origen’s, hitherto believed 
to be lost, has been discovered in Paris by M, 
Miller, librarian of the National Assembly, 
the Greek manuscripts brought to that capital 
M. Mynas about ten years ago. The Journal dg 
Débats describes the original work as being in ten 
books :—the first of which is already known tg 
the world under the title of ‘ Philosophumena.’ The 
last seven books are now, it is said, recovered, and 
about to be published. The French journal de 
scribes the work as ‘‘a refutation of heresies, in 
which the author endeavours to prove that the 
heresiarchs have all taken their doctrines from the 
ancient philosophers:”"—a very curious task for 
Origen to perform, since he was himself chiefly 
remarkable for the mixture of Zeno, Plato, and 
Aristotle which he compounded with his Chris. 
tianity. But apart from its controversial interest, 
the recovered manuscript will throw new light on 
the opinions and practices of the Neo-Platonists, 
and on the manners and customs of ancient times, 
Discoveries like this point out the necessity for 
a larger and more combined action of learned 
Societies in the search for ancient manuscripts, 
Origen’s ‘ Stromata’ might even yet be completed, 
—and it is not to be supposed that all the existing 
fragments of his ‘Hexapla’ were collected by 
Montfaucon. There are vast stores of old manu: 
scripts in Europe not yet examined. The Library 
of the Vatican would not only yield to the cause 
of letters some of the unknown or incomplete 
works of the early Fathers, but would probably 
furnish some valuable manuscripts of classic 
writers. There are several libraries in France and 
Germany of which the contents are not perfectly 
known; and among the Arabic transcripts at Con 
stantinople and in other Eastern cities a copy of the 
‘Republic’ and of the lost books of Livy might 
possibly be found. Learned bodies should take 
this matter up in earnest: more especially the 
great Universities which have, so to say, charge 
of the interests of learning. The successful mission 
of M. Mynas is an instance of what may be done 
with a little earnestness and energy for the rece 
very of lost treasures. The remainder of Tacitus 
and Aristotle might not impossibly be recovered 
at a tithe of the trouble which has been bestowed 
on the search after the supposed buried wealth of 
the Buccaneers. , 

Once more our obituary record claims the it 
scription of an unusual number of names th 
have echoes more or less loud within the special 
world in and for which we work. It is scar 
four months [see Athen. No. 1205, p. 1253] since 
we announced the retirement of the Danish p! 
pher Oersted into the pleasant retreat which, after 
fifty years’ labour in the University, the King of 
Denmark had provided, within the royal domain 
of Fredericksberg, for his old age. He has now 
died, at the age of seventy-four. Only a fortnight 
prior to his death he gave his last lecture as pr 
fessor of the natural sciences at the University.~ 
At Berlin the same day witnessed the death ¢ 
two of the oldest and best esteemed professors m 
the faculty of philosophy in the University of that 
capital ; the professorships of both, by another 
coincidence, dating from the same year,—# 
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pay _ M. Lachmann, professor of Greek 
a, we a native of Brunswick, and in his 
-eigh 


jghth year. His name survives by means 
7 ¢ variety of works, philological and critical. 
iP. F. Stuhr, professor of mythology and of 
ae philosophy of history, is known by a number 
of historical works.—Dr. Czermak, the celebrated 
of anatomy and pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, died a few days ago :—and the 
father of the artists of Belgium, M. Frangois, has 
- <t died, in Brussels, in his ninety-fourth year.— 
The daily papers at home report the death, in 
Jamaica, in February last, of Dr. Edward Binns, 
author of ‘The Anatomy of Sleep.’ : 
We notice the death in Paris, a short time ago, 
of M. Ganneau. To most of our readers this 
name will awaken no recollections; yet 
M, Ganneau had thought himself pre-ordained to 
great things,—and had some years ago drawn on 
himself no small share of public attention in Paris. 
Ata period when new sects were springing up on 
all sides—when Mormons were crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, and ‘‘ unknown tongues” were flourish- 
ing in England—he was the founder—we should 
say, the inventor—of a new religion ; which he 
named “ Fvadaisme,” and of which he was—to use 
hisown term—the ‘‘Mapah.” Evadaisme was a 
d of all the dogmas, doctrines and philo- 
ies that have divided mankind :—the word being 
— of thetwonames of our first parents, Adam 
andEve. The word Mapah itself we rather fancy 
was derived from the familiar appellations of mama 
and papa. From time to time M. Ganneau—who 
was ll in all Paris by his long beard and ample 
wrapper—addressed proclamations to the 
icin which he announced the coming Evadian 
era. There had been, he said, three eras in the 
history of mankind,—that of minerality, that of 
animality, and that of hominality :—another, and 
a brighter, phasis was at hand. Undaunted by 
ridicule and unshaken by disappointment, Ganneau 
remained to the last faithful to the absurd creed 
of which he was at once the prophet, high priest, 
and only follower :—having sacrificed to its success 
all his time and such means as he could dispose of. 
In the latter years of his life, in order to obtain a 
scanty subsistence he had found it necessary to 
add to the office of Mapah the—to him—scarcely 
more lucrative business of picture-dealer.—It is 
curious to think with what feelings of bitterness 
such a would-be benefactor to the human race 
must have reflected on the ingratitude of his fellow 


men. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 
M. Cagnard-Latour to fill the chair in its section of 
Natural Philosophy vacated by the death of M. 
Gay-Lussac. 

The publication of a translation in the Bohemian 

of Lamartine’s ‘History of the Girondins’ 
las been recently prohibited at Prague by the 
Austrian authorities. . 

We mentioned recently that the art of the 
shorthand writer had been introduced into the 
course of public instruction in Berlin, by the esta- 
blishment of a professorship of stenography in the 
wiversity of that city. We see now that a chair 
ofthe same useful art has been founded in Norway, 
at the University of Christiania:—to which the 
King has appointed Dr. Holger Petersen as first 
Professor. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS poh ag ABTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
Five. - 2 Cat 


ec 8. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


mie WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

GS and SKETCHES 1N OILS, comprising works by the most 

‘ainent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till dusk daily.— Ad- 
, including Catalogue, 1s.; Season Tickets, 38. 

10, Regent-street. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


Will close on Saturday next. 
fXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART, at the Gallery 
En Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5, Pall Mall East, 
daily, from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 
ss :  - SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 
A more interesting and instructive Exhibition, comprising 
Pp class works, from a larger number of the highest names 
as —— Le Art, has perhaps never before been opened in 








EXHIBITION of the SOCIET Y of BRITISH ARTISTS, incor- 
HIB (3 Royal Charter.—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
tuk BLOX of this Society is now OPER, from 9 au, until 
ay nee, 12. - W. N, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. " 








The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, R t's Park.—NOW EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing M TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One + ~ Semmens under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till d 

The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 

juresque in scenery, grand i: hi i ti 











t n 7 z in 
detail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. At Three and Eight o’clock, with a Lecture by Mr. 
Hingston; and explanatory notes by Selim Aga, a native of Central 
Africa.—Stalls, 28.; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Balcony, 1s. 

“ Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
exhibition.”—The Times. 


ABOUT TO CLOSE.—The HOLY LAND DIORAMA, 53, 
Pall Mall, must CLOSE next week, the Gallery being required for 
the Water-Colour Exhibition. It pourtrays, by means of a 
scenery, the route of the Israelites from Egypt to the Promise: 
Land, the City of Jerusalem, and every important town and 
village of Syria and Palestine. Daily, at Three and Eight o'clock. 
Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.—In the course of the Dio- 
rama, the spectator is taken through the streets of the Holy City, 
and made acquainted with the social life of its inhabitants. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Proprietors beg to that the Di of the OVERLAND 
MAIL to INDIA having been exhibited 00 times and visited by 
Two Hundred Thousand persons, they have determined, in order 
to merit a ti of this disti ished patronage, on entirely 
renovating the same, and of introducing several new pictures—it 
will therefore be closed until Easter Monday, April 2ist.—The 
Diorama of OUR NATIVE LAND during the close of the Over- 
land Mail, will still continue open daily at 3 and at 8. Admissicn 
1s., Stalls 2s. 6d., Reserved Seats 3s. 














SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
RoyaL.—March 27.—Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P., 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :— 
‘On the Anatomy and Physiology of Salpa and 
Pyrosoma,’ by J. Huxley. ‘On the Extraordinary 
Fall of Rain in the Neighbourhood of London on 
the 15th inst.,’ by J. Glaisher. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. — March 17.—Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair. — Lieut. 
F. Du Cane, R.E., Lord Moreton, C. Bracebridge, 
Esq., and Col. N. Campbell were elected Fellows. 
—Among the subjects exhibited were, a Model of 
the Bernese Alps, by Messrs. Williams & Norgate ; 
Atlas of the Austrian Empire, by M. Molini; Map 
of Borneo, from the Admiralty Surveys, by the 
Borneo Mission ; and the new Map of the Great 
Isthmus of Central America, by Mr. Arrowsmith. 

The papers read were :—1. ‘ Proceedings at the 
South Sea Islands,’ by Capt. J. E. Erskine, R.N., 
communicated by the Admiralty ; and 2. ‘Account 
of the Island of Ruatan,’ by Com. R. C. Michell, 
R.N., communicated by J. Barrow, Esq.—Capt. 
Erskine visited in succession the Samoan or Navi- 
gators’ Islands, the Friendly Islands, the Feejee 
Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
the Loyalty Islands. In the first, or the Samoan 
group, the war still continued between the Manono 
and Aana parties, but foreigners were well treated 
everywhere. The native population was on the 
decrease, owing principally to the effects of hoop- 
ing cough, supposed to have been introduced from 
Tahiti. In the Friendly Islands the Wesleyan 
missionaries have considerable influence ; and the 
great chief, George Tobon, has offered his allegi- 
ance to Great Britain, which, however, has been 
declined on the part of Her Majesty's Government. 
Capt. Erskine complains of the want of surveys of 
those islands, and of the inaccuracy of the charts. 
From the numerous reefs among the Savaii group, 
the navigation is impossible without a native pilot ; 
banks have also been thrown up by volcanic action 
lately. The Feejee Islands (principally known 
from the account of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, under Capt. Wilkes) are rarely visited 
by British ships of war, although double the extent 
of the Samoan group, and with probably seven or 
eight times their population. The Feejeans are 
reputed treacherous, cruel and cowardly, and are 
certainly addicted to cannibalism, to a degree not 
generally known or believed. Although the mur- 
der of shipwrecked persons is supposed to be a 
religious duty, there can be little doubt that the 
desire to eat the bodies is the principal cause of 
its continuance,—human flesh being esteemed above 
all other kinds of food. The New Hebrides, &c., 
though rarely visited by British ships of war, are 
nevertheless, in a commercial point of view, of the 
greatest importance to our Australian colonies. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of various races, and 
are generally cannibals. Little, however, is known 
respecting the population, who on the coast show 








themselves in great numbers. The French surveys 
of these islands, by the Astrolabe and Zélée, being 
very faulty, great caution must be practised by 
ships visiting them. With the exception of the 
negroes of the Pacific Islands, a language essenti- 
ally the same appears to be spoken from the Feejee 
to Easter Islands, and from the Sandwich to New 
Zealand. In this language are found, in all, about 
100 words of Malay or Javanese. How comes it 
that one language and one people should have thus 
been spread? The tribe may have spread itself 
originally from one central point, with intermediate 
steps. From the Friendly or Society Islands all 
the way to Easter Island there exist somethi 
like stepping-stones. But the difficulty is wi 
New Zealand. With respect to the extraordinary 
mortality produced in some of these islands from 
the hooping-cough, Sir W. Parish mentioned that 
the same occurred in South America, and that its 
intensity had been materially modified by vac- 
cination, which in Buenos Ayres was for some time 
believed to be a specific against hooping-cough as 
well as small-pox. Mr. Catlin affirmed the same 
from his experience of the Indian tribes of the far- 
west of North America. 





Asratic.—March 15.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
the chair.—The professor read a paper in continu- 
ation of his account of the Hindé festivals.—The 
subject of this paper was the day called Sitaldsh- 
tami or Sita devi vratam, which nearly corresponds. 
with the 20th of March. This day is dedicated 
to the propitiation of the goddess Sitala or Sita, 
who presides over small-pox :—the object of this 
propitiation being to protect children from the 
ravages of that and similar diseases. The worship 
is performed especially by married women ; and 
the object of it is represented as a female riding 
on an ass, and carrying a water-pot and broom, 
or else she is typified by a water-pot only. The 
offerings made to herare flowers, fruit, curds, sandal, 
camphor, and cold water. A particular prayer, said 
to be extracted from the Skanda Purana, is repeated, 
which is believed to be infallible ; and certain other 
observances, with the same object, are kept on 
this and on other stated days. The Professor read 
a translation of this prayer, which is not to be 
communicated to persons unendowed with faith. 
This worship of a goddess of small-pox is connected 
with a question of some interest in the history of 
the disease. The prevailing opinion of medical 
writers is that itwas not known in Europein ancient 
times. The first distinct notice of it is by Al Razi, 
(Rhazes), an Arab physician, who wrote about the 
beginning ofthetenth century. It hasbeensupposed 
to have broken out in Egypt in the middle of the 
sixth century ; but there is no certain authority 
as to its appearance before the time of Rhazes, 
although it must doubtless have preceded him by 
a considerable interval to have become so well 
known. Commercial intercourse was certainly 
carried on by the Arabs with India and China 
in the eighth and ninth centuries ; and the ac- 
cepted belief is that the small-pox was brought 
into Egypt and Syria through that channel,— 
nor is it improbable that the disease has been 
long known in India under various appellations. 
But notwithstanding the probability that it was 
known there from time immemorial, and that it 
was conveyed from thence through Egypt into 
Europe, there is no positive indication of its exist- 
ence in the earliest medical writings of the Hindis, 
those treatises which notice it being comparativel 
modern works. The hymn addressed to the om | 
dess is probably a composition of the eighth or 
ninth century; but although its evidence is not 
so conclusive as could be wished, it so far 
confirms the prevalence of the disease in India 
before it was known in Europe. The practice 
of inoculation appears to be indigenous in India, 
although the date of its discovery has not been 
ascertained. There can be no doubt that from 
the spread of Buddhism from India to China, much 
of the knowledge of the two countries became 
common to each. The small-pox is said to have 
been first described in Chinese books after the 
seventh century; and inoculation to have been 
introduced into China about the eleventh. The 
disease must have been noticed there as soon as or 
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sooner than, in Europe,—but probably not so soon 
as in India; and China and Egypt both seem to 
have derived the destructive importation from that 
country,—where the ravages which it still occasion- 
ally commits cause it to be viewed with dread, 
although they have adopted no better means of 
treating it than their own rude method of inocu- 
jation, which seems better calculated to perpetuate 
than to exterminate the disease. 





Socrety or ANnTIQUARIES.—March 13.—J. P. 
Collier, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—An announcement 
was made from the President, that he had appointed 
Capt. W. H. Smyth Vice-President in the room 
of H. Hallam, Esq.—The original seal of the Prior 
of Fordham wasexhibited by the Rev. Mr. Bingham, 
through the hands of Mr. C. R. Smith.—Mr. Wylie 
of Fairford transmitted a fibula of bronze, gilt, 
which, with other Anglo-Saxon remains, had been 
recently dug up in his immediate neighbourhood. 
It was accompanied by various other objects, of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, found in ancient tumuli; 
and Mr. Wylie promised the exhibition of another 
sword, similar to that which he sent up about a 
month ago—viz. of iron with bronze ornaments— 
which attracted so much notice from its great 
‘antiquity and perfect condition.—The paper of the 
evening was an important one, though rather out 
of the usual course of inquiry by the Society,— 
since it related to the early life, actions and ad- 
vancement of Sir Walter Raleigh ; whose prosperity 
in youth and adversity in age, together with 
his unjust execution, as the writer (Mr. J. P. 
Collier) observed, invested his memory with an 
interest that perhaps belongs to few other public 
characters. It was shown that great mistakes 
had been committed by all his biographers, from 
Oldys down to Fraser Tytler. Among other 

ints, it was proved that Raleigh was intro- 
duced to the favour of the Queen, not by the 
doubtful anecdote of throwing down his cloak 
before her, but by having been chosen by Lord 
Arthur Grey of Wilton to be the bearer of des- 
patches to Elizabeth from Ireland in 1581. For 
this service he was paid more than 120/.; and from 
that moment he rapidly ascended in royal favour. 
-Some new and valuable documents were introduced; 
and among them a long and admirably written 
letter from Raleigh’s uterine brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, entreating from the Queen permission to 
undertake the Expedition, in which he lost his life, 
for the discovery of Newfoundland. Another 
letter from Walsingham showed the extraordinary 
care the Queen took of the pecuniary concerns of 
Raleigh, when he had a dispute with the Merchant 
Adventurers,—a body whom she dissolved, because 
they had injured her favourite. One of the new 
facts adduced was, that Raleigh had been knighted, 
not in 1585, as commonly stated, but anterior to 
March 1584, when he obtained his own patent for 
discoveries in America and for the sovereignty over 
any territories in which he established settlements. 
In the title to this document he was distinctly 
called ‘Walter Raleigh, knight :’—so that there 
can be no doubt hereafter on the subject. The 
communication brought the career of the subject 
of it down to the year 1585, when he sent Capt. 
Barlow and another to Virginia ;—but the writer 

. promised to continue it on a future occasion. 

March 20.—Sir R. H. Inglis in the chair.—Mr. 
P. Cunningham, on behalf of himself and the other 
auditors, read the report on the Treasurer’s accounts 
for the last year; by which it appeared that the 
balance in hand, after payment of the annual ex- 
penses, was about 1,250/. This was a most welcome 
announcement,—showing how far within its income 
the current charges of the year have been kept :— 
this too, with a capital stock of nearly 7,000J. in- 
vested in the funds.—Mr. Stopford exhibited the 
matrix of the seal of the Commonwealth, under 
Cromwell,—a piece of very fine workmanship in 
steel.— Mr. Roach Smith sent specimens of Kim- 
meridge coal, consisting of brooches, armlets, &c. 
—and some beautifully manufactured pins of glass, 
of the Roman period, which had been dug up in 
an ancient cemetery near Dorchester, under the 
heads of some female skeletons, showing that they 
had been worn in the hair. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the round pieces and ringsof Kimmeridge 
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coal anciently passed as money; but the notion has 
of late years been exploded,—and it now appears 
that they were only pieces which turners threw 
away as of no value while they were manufacturing 
personal ornaments.—Mr. J. H. Parker contributed 
a paper on the architecture of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the West of France, as illustrating our 
own edifices of the same kind of the Anglo-Norman 
period. He established a close connexion between 
the two; and went into a variety of details relating 
to the churches and cathedrals, of Angiers and 
Fontevreux in particular. He had recently made 
an expedition into that part of the Continent, ac- 
companied by an artist, for the purpose of these 
investigations; and his paper was illustrated by a 
great variety of original drawings. At Fontevreux 
two of our English kings, Richard the First and 
Henry the Second, with their two wives, were 
buried; and the effigies ofall had been well preserved 
on their monuments, with such truth that Mr. 
Parker believed them to be resemblances made not 
very long after death. Richard the First was ex- 
hibited as a short strongly-built man, while his 
wife was tall: Henry the Second, on the contrary, 
appeared to have been tall and thin, while his wife 
was short. It is to be remarked, that this latter 
representation does not well agree with the figures 
of Henry the Second and his queen on each side 
of the west door of Rochester Cathedral; but per- 
haps it was necessary in that situation to make 
them of equal, or nearly equal, height for the sake 
of uniformity.—Mr. Parker promised to continue 
his communication on a future evening, illustrated 
by other drawings by the same artist. 

INsTITUTE OF British ARcHITECTS.—March 24. 
—A. Salvin, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. H. 
Smith read an historical sketch of sculpture from 
the earliest ages of Nineveh and Egypt to the 
Grecian and Roman era, and thence to the revival 
of Art in Italy; these remarks serving to introduce 
an account, of the ‘ Mechanical Processes of Sculp- 
ture’—respecting which, he observed, there is no 
printed account, but a few slight hints in the work 
of Alberti, who was born in 1398 and died in 
1485. He explained by reference to models and 
machines in actual operation the method by which 
a mere workman is enabled materially to assist 
the sculptor’s labour, by transferring his clay model 
to the marble; and went into some detail as to the 
progressive steps by which this result has been 
attained.—In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Smith’s objection to the use of bronze, and even 
more precious materials, for works of Art, was 
assented to by Mr. Fowler, who considered granite, 
of all materials, best adapted for sculpture exposed 
to a London atmosphere ; and who adduced as a 
further objection to the use of bronze the darkness 
and dinginess of its colour.—Mr. Smith stated 
that there was no practical difficulty in executing 
granite statues beyond the cost, which was nearly 
equivalent to bronze.—Allusion was made to Mr. 
Cheverton’s machine for producing ivory statuettes, 
and to certain machines for stone carving; but Mr. 
Smith considered that the latter were not capable 
of being profitably worked. 

METEOROLOGICAL. —March 25.—S. C. Whit- 
bread, Esq., President, in the chair.—The first 
ordinary meeting of this Society was held on Tues- 
day evening, at 13, Moorgate Street. Mr. Whit- 
bread commenced by referring to the efforts of 
himself, Mr. Glaisher, the Secretary, Dr. Lee, and 
a few other gentlemen, to obtain the institution of 
a Society for the advancement of meteorological 
science. He dwelt also on the necessity that 
existed for an institution of this kind. 

The Secretary then addressed the Meeting as 
follows.—Perhaps before procéeding to the ordi- 
dary business of the evening it may not be out of 
place to make a few remarks on the present state 
of the Society, and the labours of the officers 
in attempting to lay the foundations of the Society 
on a firm basis. Already some of the results of 
their labours are in the hands of all our members. 
I may here allude to the address; the form for 
collecting observations, tables for their reduction, 
whereby it is to be hoped that uniformity will be 
obtained both in the observations and in their re- 
duction ; framing the institutes, &c. : and at all 








times the objects of the Society, as stated in 6 
address, have been constantly kept in view, in 
mining how their accomplishment could be bes ab 
tained. Much of the time of the officers hag 
thus occupied; and, notwithstanding the difficult 
and delays inherent in the first working ont of 
Society of this kind, it must be acknowledged i, 
the efforts of the founders have been suce 

it must be gratifying to all our members that e 
numbers now exceed 160. The true PUTpose 
a meteorological society, it appears to me, ig th, 
collection of facts of undoubted Accuracy, —of fact; 
plainly recorded without reference to theory, 4; 
isolated facts are usually the effects of causes in 
operation at distant places, a great number ¢ 
observers are required, working simultan 

on one plan and under one guidance, by which 
means only we may hope to increase our meteon, 
logical knowledge. This influence can be exergis} 
only by a Society organized for that pu 
Hence I conceive one plain duty of the Society; 
and its members is to collect these facts. and { 
plant observers where such should be noted, agi 
as far as possible to exercise that care which yj] 
insure accuracy ; to compare and combine fats 
and to trace effects to their causes as far as possible, 
—The science of meteorology differs essent 
from other sciences in this respect :—how patiently 
soever an observer may note and arrange the 
facts of his locality, it is only by their combinatig 
with others, in different localities, that more tha 
local conclusions can be deduced. Henee, jy 
meteorological inquiries, the most patient ob. 
servers have failed to produce results comme. 
surate with the labours they have bestowed q 
them.—It is fortunate that the means of promoti 
the objects of this Society are within the reac 
of every one who is content patiently to observe 
that which lies before him, and often a simply 
recorded fact will give confirmation to the obser. 
vations of another observer. I cannot, however, 
too strongly, express myself upon the observation 
requiring the aid of instruments :—which should 
made by means of instruments of known character, 
simpleandaccurate in theirconstruction. Ultimately 
it will be by our published works that we shall le 
judged. No matter how interesting our meeting 
may be, no matter how far the advance of meteon- 
logy may be aided by our individual and collective 
efforts—it is by our published works that we shall 
stand or fall. These works will, I expect, be th 
result of the labours of our members, based o 
instrumental observations; and the officers have 
been ever earnest in urging the use of simple, 
accurate, and tried instruments, — feeling co 
vinced that the future advancement of this science 
depends on the goodness of the instruments used. 
No amount of labour, no method of reduction wil 
deduce good results from observations made with 
bad instruments. The pecuniary resources of this 
Society are small.. The officers are and have bee 
anxious to keep the expenditure well within the 
receipts; and it is attributable to this anxiety thi 
monthly reports have not been published, —th 
necessity for which has been obviated for the pre 
sent by the publication weekly, by the proprieton 
of the Institute’s weekly medical paper, of results 
of observations from the beginning of the yes, 
collected by myself from our members to the nun 
ber of twenty-three. I would wish to call the 
attention of the members to this paper. It co 
tains each week the observations of the preceding 
week fully reduced and discussed. No such report 
have ever before been formed, and they cannot fil 
to advance meteorology and medical meteorology 
to a great degree. 

A paper wae read by the Secretary ‘On the 
remarkable fall of rain over thé South of Englas! 
on March 15, 1851.’ This fall was unprecedentedly 
large for the season of the year. In the neigh: 
bourhood of London it commenced at about 1 4, 


and by 9 A.M. water to the depth of one inch 
fallen at Lewisham and at Greenwich, and of 
one inch in London, and by 4 P.M. the total 
was 1°725 in.; a quantity unusual at any time, 
particularly in March. “The fall of rain at Jere 
on this day was 0°4 in. ; at Guernsey 0°9 in.; # 


Southampton 1°1 in.; at Midhurst 1:0 in; © 
Uckfield 1:2 in.; at Greenwich 1°5 in.; at Lew* 
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17 in.; at Fleet Street, London 12 in.; at 
Chiswell Street, London 1°3 in.; at St. John’s 
Wood 1:0 in.; at Oxford 0°3 in.; at Lurslade 
0°5 in.; at Hartnell and Stone 0°5 in.; at Norwich 
O11 a: and north of this parallel no rain fell at 
most places, and the day was fine and sunny, as it 
was in Ireland. ; 

‘Another paper was read by the Secretary ‘On 
the Variation of the Readings of the Barometer 


this Month.’ 


r was read from R. T. Paine, Esq., 


a (U.S.) ‘On the Weather;’ and mentioning 
the remarkable fact of the reading of the baro- 
‘meter having been as high as 30-88 inches at the 
fevel of the sea four times within the period of 
Jan. 19 to Feb. 19, 1851. 





EraxorocicaL.—March 19.—J. Fletcher, Esq. 
in the chair.—A paper, by Dr. Thurnam, ‘ Obser- 
yations on Crania found in ancient British Burial- 

was read. It is now generally admitted 
that the form of the skull is the most important 
physical character of the varieties of man. The 
_distinctions of cranial form are so obvious in the 
t divisions of the human family as to be readily 
admitted :—but in the lesser divisions, as in the 
nations of Europe, where the population is so 
mixed, it is difficult to decide on a predominating 
element of form; for example,—in any given 
French family, who shall decide whether its mem- 
bers are descended chiefly from Keltic or from 
Germanic ancestors? The changes in the form of 
the cranium produced by influences both physical 
and moral, and those modifications of form con- 
ferred on it by the effect of advancing civilization, 
are so little known that we are not justified in 
inferring the cranial form of any given race at an 
early period of its history from the mere examina- 
tion of that form which obtains amongst their 
descendants of the present day. In the west and 
north of Europe we find remains of once more 
widely spread populations, which have remained 
comparatively pure and unmixed from the earliest 
periods, —as the Basques of the Pyrenees, the 
population of Brittany, those of Wales, of some 
parts of Ireland, of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and of Lapland. The crania of ancient people 
in the tumuli which are scattered over the British 
idands and the north and west of Europe are 
valuable records, worthy of preservation and care- 
ful study. In the British islands we have the 
sepulchral remains of many people: as Britons of 
various tribes, Romans with their various auxil- 
iaries, Anglo-Saxons, Norsemen, and Danes. 
Hence the importance of rightly distinguishing the 
British, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian barrows 
from each other, in order to properly distribute 
the crania which they contain. The first of these, 
or the barrows of Keltic or pre-Roman origin, it 
was shown, might be classified into the stone, 
bronze, or iron periods. The first or stone epoch 
extends from the earliest occupation of Britain 
down to the time when bronze was adopted for 
weapons and tools. The arrival of the Kelts in 
Britain is conjectured to be about fifteen centuries 
before Christ. The introduction of bronze imple- 
ments the author was inclined to place from five to 
seven centuries before Christ,—and that of iron to 
alimited extent, about one or two centuries before 
Christ. The characteristics of the barrows and 
‘other cemeteries of the subsequent occupants of 
tain,—viz., the Romans, Anglo-Saxons, and, 
* far as is yet known, the Scandinavians, —were 
described. Dr. Thurnam then exhibited crania 
and casts and drawings of crania which have been 
found in tumuli of the various periods; and drew 
attention to the peculiar forms and proportions of 
tach. These are merely a few specimens which 
the author obtained in the course of an inquiry on 
Which he is now engaged into the physical ethno- 
graphy of Britain. The author stated his regret 
that such inquiries in this country had not been 
pursued to the extent that they have in Scandi- 
havia; where the labours of Retzius, Nillson, and 
others have produced such interesting results. 





Instrrution or Crvit ENGINEERS.— March 18. 
—W. Cubitt, Esq. President, in the chair.—‘An 
t of the Sea Walls at Penmaen Mawr, on 





the line of the Chester and Holyhead Railway,’ hy 

. H. Swinburne. 

March 25. —W. Cubitt, Esq., President, im 
the chair.—The paper read was ‘On the Improve- 
ment of the Navigation of the River Newry,’ by 
Sir J. Rennie. 





Roya Institut1on.—March 7.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Sir R. 
I. Murchison, ‘On the former Changes of the Alps.’ 
The complicated structure of the Alps so baffled 
the penetration of De Saussure, that after a life of 
toil the first great historian of those mountains de- 
clared ‘‘there was nothing constant in them except 
their variety.” In citing this opinion, Sir Roderick 
explained how the obscurity had been gradually 
cleared away by the application of modern geology, 
as based upon the succession of organic remains, 
and then proceeded to indicate the accumulations 
of which the Alps were composed, and the changes 
or revolutions they had undergone, between the 
truly primeval days when the earliest recognizable 
animals were created, and the first glacial period 
in the history of the planet. The object being to 
convey in a popular manner clear ideas of the phy- 
sical condition of these mountains at different 
periods, three long scene-paintings, prepared for 
the occasion, represented a portion of the chain at 
three distinct epochs. The first of these views of 
ancient nature exhibited the Alps as a long, low 
archipelago of islands, formed in great part out of 
the Silurian and older sediments which had been 
raised above the sea, when the lands bore the 
tropical vegetation of the carboniferous era. Stating 
that there were no relics in the Alps of the forma- 
tions to which he had assigned the name of Permian, 
as marking the close of the primzval or palzozoic 
age, Sir Roderick rapidly reviewed the facts 
gathered together by many geologists from all 
quarters of the globe, and maintained that on the 
whole they sustained the belief, that there had 
been a succession of creations from lower to higher 
types of life, in ascending from inferior to superior 
formations. He, however, noted the clear dis- 
tinction between such a creed, as founded on the 
true records of creation, and the theory of trans- 
mutation of species; a doctrine put forth in the 
popular work entitled the ‘Vestiges of Creation,’ 
and from which he entirely dissented. In the 
second painting (an immense lapse of time having 
occurred) the Alps were represented as a moun- 
tainous ridge in which all the submarine formations 
from the medieval up to the older tertiary or 
Eocene had been lifted up on the flank of the 
primeval rocks. Each rock system being distin- 
guished by acolour peculiar to it, the nature of the 
animals contained in each of these deposits was 
succinctly touched upon. Between the youngest 
of the primeval formations and the oldest of the 
medieval or secondary rocks, it was stated, that 
there is not one species in common to the two in 
any part of Europe; the expression being that ‘“‘an 
entirely new creation had succeeded to universal 
decay and death.” In speaking of the Alpine equi- 
valents of the British lias and oolites, Sir Roderick 
paid a tribute to Dr. Buckland, who thirty years 
ago had led the way in recognizing this parallel; and 
Leopold von Buch and E. de Beaumont were parti- 
cularly alluded to as having established these and 
other comparisons, and as having shown the extent 
to which large portions of these mountains have 
been metamorphosed from an earthy into a crystal- 
line state. In treating of the cretaceous system, it 
was shown that the lower greensand of England, 
so well and so long ago illustrated by Dr. Fitton, 
was represented in the Alps by large masses of 
limestone, since called Neocomian by foreign geo- 
logists. Emphasis was laid on the remarkable phe- 
nomenon that everywhere in the south of Europe 
(as in the Alps) the Nummulite rocks, with the 
‘flysch’ of the Swiss, and the ‘macigno’ of the 
Italians, have been raised up into mountains toge- 
ther with the Hippurite and Inocerami rocks, or 
the chalk on which they rest; and hence it was, 
that before Sir Roderick made his last survey of the 
Alps, the greater number of geologists classed the 
Nummulite rocks with the cretaceous system, and 
considered them both to be of medizval orsecondary 
age. But judging from the fossils which differ 


the Alps. 





ertirely from those of the chalk (except at the beds 
of junction) and also from their super-positien, he 
had referred these Nummulite rocks to the trae 
lower tertiary or Eocene of Lyell. Beds of this 
age, though once merely dark-colowred mud, have: 
been converted into the hard slates «f Glarus with 
their fossil fishes (among which eels znd herrings 
first made their appearance); other strata of this 
date contain the well-known fishes of Monte Bolea; 
and others again have been rendered so crystalline 
amid the peaks of the Alps as to resemble primary 
rocks, so intense have been the metamorphoses ! 
Dwelling for a few minutes on the atmospheric 
conditions which prevailed after the elevation of 
the older tertiary, Sir Roderick inferred that a 
Mediterranean and genial climate prevailed during 
all the long period whilst the beds of sand (Molasse) 
and of pebbles (Nagelflue) were accumulating under 
the waters both of lakes and of the sea, and when 
derived from the slopes of all the pre-existing rocks. 
The marine pertions of the Molasse and Nagelflue 
contain the remains of many species of shells now 
living in the Mediterranean ; whilst in alternating 
and overlying strata, charged exclusively with 
land and freshwater animals, not one species among 
many hundreds, including numerous insects, is 
identical with any form now living. This point, on 
which he first insisted on his return from the Alps 
in 1848, Sir Roderick had considered to be of 
paramount importance in proving, that terrestrial 
life was much less endowed with the capacity to 
resist physical changes of the surface than submarine 
life ; for here we have a Fauna which is Pliocene in 
the order of the strata, and yet is not Eocene 
in its animal and vegetable contents. A certain 
number of the more remarkable animals that lived 
during this younger tertiary age were then adverted 
to, such as the rhinoceros and other large quadru- 
peds, the fossil viverrine fox (the original of which 
was on the table) the huge salamander (Andrias 
Scheuchzeri)andachelydra, which had beendescribed 
as analogous to the snapping turtle of the southern 
States of North America. These, with quantities 
of plants, including small palms, were all indicatives 
of a warm and genial climate; and on such sure 
grounds the second diagram placed the Alps before 
the spectators as covered with a suitable vegetation, 
and with several of the above-mentioned animals 
in the foreground. Having satisfied himself, in 
common with M. Studer, M. Escher, and all the 
geologists who have well explored the Alps, that 
everywhere along their northern flank a terrific 
dislocation has occurred, amounting in many places 
to a total inversion of mountains, between the 
older tertiary and those younger deposits which 
were accumulated under the waters during the 
period he had just been describing, Sir Roderick 
then briefly pointed out what he had demonstrated 
in detail elsewhere: viz. that the sands and pebble- 
beds of that age had been suddenly heaved up from 
beneath the waters all along the outer or northern 
flank of the chain, so as to form mountainous 
masses, the inverted and truncated ends of which 
had been forced under the edges of the very rocks 
out of whose detritus they had been formed. Before 
this great revolution had taken place no large 
erratic blocks were known, but after it they became 
common, and were the necessary production of 
that intensely cold climate to which the Alps were 
then subjected, a change of which their surface 
bears distinct evidence. During the same period 
the low countries of northern Europe were covered 
by an Arctic sea. If such waters then extended 
to the Jura and the Alps, icebergs and rafts must 
have been detached from the latter, carrying away 
blocks of stone northwards to be dropped at inter- 
vals, just as it has been demonstrated that the 
Scandinavian blocks were dropped in Prussia, 
Poland, and the low lands of Russia, when all 
those regions were under the influence of an Arctic 
sea. Bavaria and the lower parts of the Cantons 
Vaud, Neufchatel, and Berne, were, it is supposed, 
then covered by waters which bathed the foot of 
That the change from a former genial 
climate to the first great period of cold was a 
sudden one, is further sustamed by the fact, that 
the inclined strata in which the Mediterranean 
animals are buried, are at once covered transgres- 
sively and wnconformably by other beds of gravel, 
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shingle, and mud, in which the remains of plants 
and animals are those of a cold climate. The 
third scene, therefore, exhibited the sands and 
pebbles of the genial period thrown up into moun- 
tains on the flanks of the chain, the peaks of which 
were covered for the first time with snow, and 
from the openings of which, whether protruding 
to the sea-shore or into deep fiords or bays, glaciers 
and their moraines advanced, from which icebergs 
or rafts were floated away as suggested during a 
long — 

A horseshoe magnet made by M. Logeman of 
Haarlem according to the instructions of M. Elias, 
was placed on the table by Mr. Faraday. Its 
weight was 0°98 ofa pound and it could carry above 
2716. In the expression of the force of a horseshoe 
magnet deduced by M. Hecker (p. 28), the power 
of a magnet of n kilogrammes weight is 10°33 n 3 ; 
in the present case the co-efficient, instead of being 
10°33, is double that amount. 

Society or Arts.—March 12 and 19.—J. Scott 
Russell, Esq., in the chair.—Messrs. E. Cobbett, 
C. J. Corbett, T. Goddard, C. A. Long, C. P. 
Page, W. V. Ramson, and J. 8. Trewheeler were 
elected members.—‘On the Geometrical Principles 
of Beauty as applied to Architecture and the 
Human Form,’ by Mr. D. R. Hay.—This paper 
is a modification of one read before the physiolo- 
gical section of the British Association, at Edin- 
burgh; [see Athen. No. 1190, p.880]. Mr. Hay holds 
that previous inquirers into the subject have erred 
in taking lineal dimensions as governing the pro- 
portions of the beautiful ; whereas they should be 

lar :—in other words, that the eye is more 
affected by direction than by distance. Several 
diagrams were exhibited applying this method to 
the human figure :—the construction of which had 
been accomplished as follows. —A fundamental 
angle is assumed (in the female figure 90°, in the 
male 108°),—and is divided into one-half, one- 
third, one-fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth, one-seventh 
and one-eighth. The height of the figure being 
taken on a centre line, lines are drawn from 
the top and at certain bottom points of the 
above-named angles; the intersection of which 
gives the breadth of the figure, and certain 
main points,—as the position of the pelvis, the 
os pubis, the clavicle, the ends of the hands, &c. 
The head is formed by combining a circle and an 
ellipse,—and the body by an ellipse, the position 
of the centres for which are governed by the inter- 
sections before spoken of. This cannot be made 
clear by description. The skeleton figures had 
been drawn on the diagrams (which were con- 
structed strictly without reference to anything but 
the theory) by Prof. Goodsir, and the coincidence 
was very remarkable.— Between the two meetings 
Mr. H. Weigall undertook to test Mr. Hay’s 
theory by examining actual skeletons—drawings 
of which he produced, and, a slight allowance 
being made for the chance character of the skele- 
tons to which access can be had, which are rarely 
selected as types of beautiful proportion — the 
agreement was very close.—During the conversa- 
tion which followed a paper was read by Dr. 

ampen. 

March 26.—‘On Practical Geometrical Curves, 
and on Discoveries in relation to Curved Conic 
Sections,’ by Mr. J. Jopling.—On Mr. Jopling’s 
system curves are formed by the motion of two 
planes on each other; the connexion of the planes 
being either by a point, or the combination of 
a point with a straight or circular line, or both. 
In this way seven distinct methods are obtained— 
whence it is called the septenary system. Between 
all the curves drawn in this way a gradual connec- 
tion is perceived. In practice the planes are not 
used, but skeletons contain merely those parts of 
them which come into operation. Mr. Jopling 
has also discovered that the cardioid, the conchoid of 
Nicomedes, are curved conic sections, produced 
by the intersection of a cone with a cylinder or 
asphere. This was shown by the use of a hollow 
cone,—which also showed the remarkable property 
possessed by the cone of changing completely 
the character of lines drawn on its surface.—Mr. 
Penrose and Mr. Perigal exhibited their newly 
invented machines for describing the logarithmic 





spiral and the retrogressive parabole.—In closing 
the meeting, the chairman hinted at the formation 
of a Kampographic Society as likely to result 
from the discussion which had been taking place. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘*On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones. 
= Chemical, 8.—Anpiversary. 
Institute of Actuaries, 7. . gee 
Royal Institution, 3.—On the or Distribution 
of Organized Beings, by Prof. E. For' 7 
— Civil Engineers.— A Description of the Lockwood Viaduct, 
on the Huddersfield and Sheffield Railway,’ by Mr. J. 
Hawkshaw. 
Pathological, 8. 
Linnean, 8. 
Horticultural, 3. . 
. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
,” by Dr. Bence Jon 
of Arts, 8. —‘On Clocks and Chronometers,” by 
Prof. Cooper. > a 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—*On some Mechanical Princip] 
and their Practical Apel ication,’ by the Rey. J. Barlow. 
ng 3.—General Business. 
Royal, half-past 8. 
Antiquaries, 8. _ ° 
Medical, 8.—Meeting of Council. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—*On 


Mon. 


Tues. 


. 

Fossil Impressions of 
- - —— in Ancient and Modern Strata, by Sir 
. Lyell. 
Archeological Institute, 4. 
Botanical, 8. 
Royal Institut: 

Prof. Brande. 
Medical, 8. 
Asiatic, 2. 


on, 3.—‘ On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ by 








PINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

By way of report on this Exhibition certain 
remarks might be kept standing in type,—so 
seldom is the fortune of the Society of British Artists 
chequered by happy accidents, and so sparingly seem 
itscounsels to be governed by that desire for progress 
which never fails to produce some result. A few 
changes, however, may be noted in this twenty- 
eighth Exhibition. One or two of the best known 
contributors are missing. There are no huge his- 
torical mistakes this year. Some of the fantastic 
exhibiters whose performances provoke in pro- 
portion as their talent is mixed up with and over- 
run by eccentricity, area shade less obtrusively 
fantastic than on former occasions. This is not 
much to say of any show for the great year 1851: 
—but it is all that justice permits. 

Among the exhibiting members we are first 
reminded of Mr. J. J. Hill on entering the great 
room by his portrait of Muster W. Ingram (No. 5). 
This is sparingly set off by those refinements 
which the class of subject demands. We do not want 
“the paternity to the man” claimed by Words- 
worth’s noble lyric to be obtruded in the portrait 
of the child; but something of young life and 
health, if not of sensibility, ought to be shown. 
In place of these we have here merely a coarse and 
facile execution. The Portrait of a Gentleman (59) 
isa more favourable specimen of the artist; dis- 
playing a certain vigour of character and pose not 
neutralized by feebleness or by false taste in execu- 
tion. A third work by the same hand is The 
Sower (214). In this the moderate requirements 
of Thomson’s description are adequately fulfilled : 
—the result being, a pleasing rural picture, if 
not a work which may range with those of the 
Gainsboroughs, Morlands, and Collins’s, who to 
the poet’s have superadded the painter's poetry. 

Whether the Sleeping Beauty might not be 
well left to dream her dream for a quarter of a 
century to come, undisturbed by prying artists, is 
a question. Mr. Woolmer’s vision of her repose 
(100), however, is a picturesque illustration of the 
fascinating old legend. In the tale he did not 
find that grand old missal which, dropped from 
her hands, lies beside her on the coverlid. The 
assemblage of objects around her is gorgeous; and 
very sweet and very fast asleep is the face of the 
Beauty,—herattitudesomewhat constrained. A vail- 
ing himself of an idea more powerfully employed 
by Mr. Maclise in his play scene from ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Mr. Woolmer has pictured the shadow of Prince 
Break-the-Charm who approaches; consenting, we 
see not clearly why, to lessen the effect of mystery 
and suspense which an unseen human being in so 
still a place would have produced, by repeating 
the same device in favour of the Beauty’s macaw, 
—a slight, yet not unimportant mistake. In chro- 
matic arrangements this picture is more delicate 


and rich than others exhibited by Mr. Woolmer: | 





who now uses his livid greens and indefinite om. 
and chalky yellows in his open-air scenes 4 
unpleasing excess,—by which some of his i: 
designs are sadly marred. The Rosalind and (yy 
in his Italian Villa, with an Incident in the Life 
Milton (474) are graceful to the point of rem; a 
us of Stothard ; nor is the sleeping boy-poet ania 
But the want of harmony in the general effect j 
more according to the tone of some modern F . 
conversation-piece than English eyes can like, 
best of these things are shadows, which Will no 
now charm us unless they be attractive ag pj 
of colour. Imogen in the Cave (210), by the same 
artist, is inferior to the above. 

Mr. Hurlstone seems to have got a new Spanish 
model :—for he exhibits three pictures—A Spanish 
Girl of Alcala de Guadaira (184), A Spanish Girl, 
Sevillaiia (222), and A Glimpse in a Spanish Patig 
(261)—in which the costumes are different, by 
the wearer is so identical as to warrant the 
position. The first, a peasant grasping her wate. 
jar, -has the most pictorial force,—the second pg. 
trait of a Lady is luxuriously seducing as y 
arrangement of colour. The success with whid 
black veil, scarlet flowers, and peacock-hued fy 
are, severally and in combination, played off on th 
‘*‘carnations” of the face and hands, makes it qj 
the more to be regretted that the drawing is » 
feeble and incorrect.—Among Mr. Woolmer’s por. 
traits, his large picture of The Son and Daughter yj 
Wilbraham Tollemache, Esq. (47) is perhaps the best, 

Everybody does well to be angry before the pie 
tures of Mr. Anthony, who appears to “stick a- 
nothing” which may provoke a stare. And noon 
can avoid staring :—for most provoking is the fac 
that, whereas Mr. Anthony will be little more than 
a paradoxical mechanician, he might be a vigorow 
and original artist. Here, once again, are his well 
known yew-tree, and ivy-mantled church tower, 
and tomb-stones chequered by leaf-shadows ani 
green grass (24). And here is a Rocky Law, 
Sunshine after a Shower (357), of which the tawar- 
ness in its absence of gradation of tints and it 
profusion of the crudest colours is nothing short 
‘* screaming” (to use the German girl’s epithet for 
her worsteds). Yet both are powerful, and in acer. 
tain sense true. The Gate of Honour, Caius Colleg 
(427), has almost the reality of a daguerreotyp, 
and is expressed with great force. The same may 
be said of the Vesper Hour (464) :—which is only 
spoiled by the harsh, pen-like touch with whic 
the details are scratched in. There are goad 
points, again, in Mr. Anthony’s Dewy Day (503). 
It is the best picture among the many e&- 
hibited by him. From signs and symptoms tobe 
observed—not the least emphatic of which is th 
word “sold” in the corner of so many of his con- 
tributions—we fancy that Mr. Anthony has mist 
taken a manner for a style,—and that having 
comfortably and profitably settled himself thereir, 
little change or mitigation is to be expected in his 
future efforts. 

That another member of the Society, Mr. Noble, 
has made progress since we met him last, his pit 
ture from ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ (180) bears wel 
come testimony. The scene is, the self-introductio 
of Squire Thornhill to the Primrose family. Her 
the grouping is fair, and the characters are n 
marked,—in the persons of all the figures on the 
scene except perhaps the Squire, against whom 
too virtuous a look and too pretty a face might b 
objected. A better Mrs. Primrose we do notre 
collect; and simply graceful—in the true spit 
of Goldsmith’s novel—is the child on the grou 
playing with the Squire’s hunting-whip and hat 
Moses is weak in the picture,—but he was nots 
Samson in the tale. On the whole, there is 
much of a mother-of-pearl tone in the colouring; 
and Mr. Noble would do well to try for increasel 
power without heaviness in this department of his 
art. Having attained it, he might measure 
self against Mr. Absolon, with some advantag 
on the score of variety.—Zhe Happy Hour (211) 
is a pleasant bit of Arcadian unreality.—The (rent 
Student (466), again, has a touch of the speaking 
grace that charms us so in Mr. Stone's female 
subjects.—A Florentine Flower-Girl (194) is—# ® 
resemble the reality she should be—more conve 
tional. 
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= little to say in praise of such con- 
We ie as Messrs. Clater and Pidding seem to 
.s out by receipt.— Mr. Herring’s carefully 
Conclled pictures of animals, figures and men in 
valier suits—in which he appears to vibrate 
vaween attempts to emulate Charles and Edwin 


dseer—this year want air more than ever as 
ne their uae only wrought on some 
day when the fog had soaked into his 


though 


pnd diminishing the light and darkening the 
yest primary blues and greens.—Ere we have 
SS with imaginary figure-pieces, let us sum up 
g small matter or two :—not omitting two peasant 
boys, Labour (257) and Enjoyment (265), by Mr. 
G. Smith, to whom Mr. Hunt has been the prompt- 
ing angel—and Merch Megen (86), a Welsh girl, by 
Mr. R. J. Lewis—and The Bird Trap (385), by Mr. 
Hensley, which has humour of the quiet kind. 
Mr. Bromley’s Naughts and Crosses (334) is the 
newest version of a school surprised by its school- 
master,—but it is somewhat hard in more respects 
than one, Dr. Whackbairn looks so fierce as to 
make us uneasy for the fate of the many little 
ins. The picture, too, has a slaty tone, the 
tness of which we think would make 

itself felt even in an engraving. 

Let us mention, to close this week's notice, the 
forts of two colourists. The Study from Nature 
(150), a child, by Mr. Rothwell, is one of his 
prilliant and delicate pieces of painting in which the 
prilliancy and the delicacy are pushed to the very 

of Nature—perhaps a rose hue beyond. The 
drapery, on the other hand, is almost reprehensible 
jn its careless want of distinction. Mr. Baxter, 
who began in a style that indicated higher ambi- 
tions, is this year coquetting with his power over 
the palette as though he were only a Beauty, or—to 
speak more correctly,—a Book of Beauty—painter. 
His Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle (43) are three 
aweet insipidities:—one closely resembling the 
other. Of the same quality are the two Musidoras 
“by the doubtful breeze alarmed” (223). Even 
the portrait of F. W. Topham, Esq. seems to have 
shared the passing effeminacy,—since passing we 
hope it will prove. We trust that more sober and 
intellectual exercises will reclaim one who began 
« well as Mr. Baxter in the portrait which 
brought him into notice.—Of the landscapes we 
shall speak next week. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


French Exhibition of Works of Modern Artists. 
Paris. 
Tug Exhibition of Modern Paintings, on which 
I promised you [see ante, p. 305] a few details, has 
been re-opened, after being closed since tle 1st of 
thismonth, in order to effect the usual change in 
the situation of the works exposed. It has always 
been customary here to do this. When an Exhibi- 
tim has gone through half its course, it is closed 
fora week, and a general chassez croisé takes place. 
The pictures which have had the honours of the 
grat saloons modestly retire into side galleries, 
—while those which have been comparatively 
wut of the reach of public observation are in their 
tum promoted to honour. This may be very im- 
partial towards the artists; but it has some dis- 
aivantages as regards the public,—who are often 
puzled to find out their old favourites again. 
During this period of temporary eclipse the ex- 
hibitors have the option of withdrawing their pro- 
ductions ; and frequent instances occur of such 
marks of deference to public criticism being shown. 
whatever changes may have taken place in 
thearrangement of the pictures, the general fea- 
tures of the Exhibition remain the same :—and 
these are sufficiently marked in the present instance 
to deserve notice. 
Those who have seen former Exhibitions, and 
#e conversant with the characteristics of the dif- 
t schools into which French painters have 
een hitherto divided, cannot but be struck with 
the individwalism—if I may be allowed to use the 


vord—which appears to have superseded all former 
cation, to the advantage of the real interests 
Without entering into the history of artist 

*ets (I use the word purposely, as expressing the 
with which their doctrines were upheld), 


which could not have much interest for your English 
readers, and of which Frenchmen themselves can 
now scarcely comprehend the violent animosities, I 
can in a few lines show you in what the improve- 
ment to which I haveralluded consists. After the 
long reign of the correct but stiff and unimagina- 
tive school of which David is perhaps the repre- 
sentative best known to Englishmen, and the three 
Horatii with their uniformly outstretched arms 
and legs the most complete incarnation, there 
burst out—as after all tyranny—an insurrectionary 
movement of great violence, not unaptly termed by 
a clever French critic a “’93 pittoresque.” Bou- 
langer, Dévéria, Delacroix and Ary Scheffer were 
the chiefs of this revolutionary school ; which might 
fairly be compared for its subversive tendencies to 
its political prototype. But as action necessarily 
entails re-action, so this Montagne—to carry out 
the comparison—gave rise to an opposing Gironde ; 
and a school of Moderates arose, which took Ingres 
for its model. For twenty years, and more, the fight 
was waged hot and fierce between the contending 
parties :—while one sect rioted in colouring and set 
all anatomy at defiance, the other perseveringly 
cast a grey mist over their correctly delineated 
forms, lest they should be suspected of being mere 
colourists. These were the striking differences :— 
but there were many others, all of which, though 
*cradually fading away, were still discernible at 
| every Exhibition down to that which followed the 
| Revolution of February. There, indeed, all was 
chaos ; and one might have fancied that all rules 
had been done away with for ever. Who that saw 
can ever forget those days, when Art held its 
| Saturnalia at the Tuileries? The masters had 
stood aloof; but many of their unsuccessful fol- 
| lowers, who had been excluded from previous 
Exhibitions by what they termed the unjust 
decrees of a bigoted jury, thought this a fair oppor- 
| tunity for coming forward and appealing to the 
| public against the obscurity to which they had 
| been condemned. In most cases, the rebuke was 
| severe. The pitiless jests of the crowd, and more 
| than one straw crown. ironically deposited at the 
foot of the most monstrous productions, cruelly 
proved the unimpaired power—in spite of Revolu- 
tions—of that perpetual and unlimited jury termed 
the Public to whose judgments all artists must ever 
remain subject. 

That Exhibition, however, bad as it was, had— 
like all bad things—its good side. In that chaos 
the old Art world was swallowed up,—in that 
anarchy all the old-school tyrannies were abolish- 
ed :—and on the present occasion, it may be said 
that every one has striven to do his best, accord- 
ing to his talents, without binding himself to do 
it in a particular way or in accordance with pecu- 
liar prejudices. This is clearly an improvement :— 
and having said this, I will take leave of general- 
ities, and enter into a few particulars. 

As might have been expected, the recollections 
of recent civil war have inspired more than one 
artist,—and barricade scenes are not wanting.— 
Others have chosen their subjects from the tragical 
incidents of a former revolutionary period. One of 
the best pictures—and certainly the most striking 
one—of the collection is of the latter class :—I mean 
the ‘ Appel des Condamnés,’ by Miiller,—to which 
you have already alluded. This painting seems to 
exercise on the spectators a fascination beyond 
that which its merit as a mere work of Art might 
command. There is always a crowd before it— 
intent on identifying the personages, — whose 
passing remarks would be both instructive and 
interesting could they be collected. Strange to 
say, this picture, which represents the departure 
of the last cart-load of victims sent to the guillotine 
before the fall of Robespierre, is not in any way 
repulsive,—perhaps not sufficiently so. Ina dimly 
lighted hall of the prison of St. Lazare, prisoners 
of all ages are listening with fearful anxiety to an 
official standing in the centre, who appears to be 
slowly and laboriously reading the fatal list which 
he holds in his hand. He has evidently proceeded 
some way already in his terrible task :—for several 
prisoners are directing their steps towards the door, 
and grief is depicted on the countenances of the 
friends with whom they have exchanged a hurried 
\ farewell. An actress, Madame Leroy, of the 











Comédie Frangaise, has just heard her name :—for 
she is clasping in despair the knees of the unmoved 
reader. But this isa solitary instance of weakness, 
The poet, André Chénier, is the most prominent 
figure of the group,—and one of the most success- 
fully rendered. His name, we know, is on the list, — 
perhapsit has been pronounced already :—but he has 
not heard, or at least not heeded it, for his — 
are evidently far away. His fingers, pre: on 
his temples, seem as though they were beating the 
cadence of an inward music, audible to himself 
alone; and he appears to be murmuring those last 
lines which have been handed down to us as his 
unfinished death-song :— 

Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zéphire 

Anime la fin d'un beau jour, 
Au pied de I’échafaud j'essaye encore ma lyre. 
Peut-étre est-ce bientOt mon tour ; 

The design of this picture is correct, the colouring 
is sober (a somewhat rare merit on this side the 
Channel), and on the whole it is incomparably the 
best historical piece in this year’s Exhibition, 
Nevertheless, there are, in my opinion, some 
blemishes in it, which are rather of a mo 

of a practical kind. I have said that the picture is 
not repulsive enough. I do not mean by this to 
say that I would have wished the hideous cart to 
have been made a more prominent object :—but I 
should have wished this prison scene to resemble 
less a salon of Versailles. The Monitewy—the un- 
impeachable Monitewr—of the 7th Thermidor, 1794, 
has given the list of the last victims of the Reign 
of Terror. Among them are carpenters, grocers, 
peasants, and soldiers :—I think it isa pity that 
M. Miiller should not have taken advantage of 
this to place them among his more noble victims, 
These victims, too—noble though they were— 
had not surely all of them long taper fingers, white 
hands and aristocratic heads; and after months of 
captivity in small and dirty cells, could scarcely, I 
should fancy, have been dressed as M. Miiller 
paints them. I am aware that in reality it would 
be demanding too much to expect that silks and 
satins should turn pale at the approach of mis- 
fortune, and that the folds of drapery should hang 
dejectedly because the wearer is unhappy; but 
there seems nevertheless to be a conventional 
propriety in such matters which an artist cannot 
violate with impunity. The elegant attire and 
somewhat studied attitudes of some of M. Miiller’s 
figures might cause them to be taken at a first 
glance for actors waiting in a green-room to be 
called on to the stage, instead of prisoners being 
summoned to execution. 

I have dwelt at some length on this picture 
because it stands pre-eminent among the historical 
paintings of large size. For, as I said in my last, 
the gems of the Exhibition are not to be found 
among that class of pictures ; but, on the contrary, 
among the easel pieces,—and especially among the 
landscapes.—The other artists who, like M. Miiller, 
have sought inspiration in revolutionary traditions, 
have not been fortunate. ‘The last Banquet of 
the Girondins,’ and M. Vinchon’s ‘ Departure of 
the Volunteers for the Frontiers in 1792,’ with 
divers other scenes of enthusiasm and terror, are 
all failures. 

M. Barrias’ picture, entitled ‘Les Exilés de 
Tibére,’ is a stiff composition, in the old Roman 
style,—upon which I must offer one remark. _ Is it 
possible that all Romans had the extraordinary 
shaped heads that French painters think it neces- 
sary to bestow on them? I am aware that the 
shape of the head in Roman statues and medals 
differs a good deal from that which the Greeks 
considered essential to beauty :—but surely every 
man, woman and child in Rome had not, like every 
personage of M. Barrias’ picture, a flat surface on 
the crown of the head, as though a slice of it had 
been taken off. 

Another artist, M. Hébert, has been more suc- 
cessful in painting another Italian family,—of more 
modern date, under less trying circumstances. His 
picture under the head of ‘ Malaria,’ represents 
a whole family forsaking their unhealthy home. 
Women and children are seated in a boat, which 
a young man is with the aid of an oar shoving 
along a sluggish unwholesome-looking river. The 
vacant look of despondency which in all countries 
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accompanies the fever-is admirably rendered,—and 
the whole composition is very touching in its 
simplicity. 

M. Robert Fleury, the habitual painter of the 
auto-da-fé and torture-scenes, has striven to wean 
himself gradually from such attractive subjects, 
and has given us ‘The Death of Jane Shore,’—a 
comparatively cheerful picture. M. Fleury is a 
painstaking, meritorious artist ; but, unfortunately, 
does not seem to be aware that flesh or draperies 
are made of other materials than pillars and stones, 
and that air and transparency are in the least re- 
quisite to give life toa picture. Some of the heads 
among the crowd which surrounds Shore’s poor 
wife are excellent:—the expression of vulgar pity 
mixed with vulgar scorn being well rendered. 
One rascally little imp especially, a true gamin of 
London, who is evidently taunting the poor wretch, 
is admirable as far as attitude and expression are 
concerned ;—but, as I said, air and fransparency 
are totally wanting. This picture has afforded me 
indirectly much amusement, thanks to a fewilleton, 
the writer of which, M. de la Garenne, after ex- 
patiating on the talent of M. Fleury and the miser- 
able death of Jane Shore, speaks of her as the 
last victim of Henry the Eighth, end devotes two 
columns of abuse to the royal Bluebeard for her 
especial murder. Surely our burly wife-killer 
has crimes enough charged to his memory without 
despoiling his predecessors. But, as the French 
proverb says—‘‘On ne préte qu’aux riches.” 

M. Lehmann’s ‘ Désolation des Océanides,’ of 
which I must say a passing word on account of his 
reputation, is one instance more of the difficulty 
which Art has ever found in dealing with the 
stupendous fable of Prometheus. The names of 
the poets, sculptors and painters who have in vain 
attempted to grapple with it would fill a volume. 
—I am told that M. Lehmann is now employed in 
decorating the interior of the Asile des jeunes 
Aveugles. I would not wish to be epigrammatical ; 
but if I had seen no other work of his than the 
specimen at the Exhibition, I should be disposed 
to say that he had judiciously chosen the scene of 
his labours.—The picture has nevertheless been 
purchased by the Minister of the Interior for the 
gallery of the Luxembourg. 

I have no intention, as you may suppose, of 
writing a detailed review of the Exhibition; which 
—even did my limits permit it—would not interest 
your readers. But I should scarcely give an idea 
of its general aspect if I passed over in silence a 
certain class of painters who in their prosaic and 
indiscriminating imitation of nature tend, in my 
opinion, to reduce Art to its lowest level. I allude 
to those whom we term here realists :—of whom 


. | 
some are to be found, I dare say, on your side of 


the Channel, though perhaps under another name. 
These artists would as soon paint a cabbage as a 
child,—a wooden shoe as the Apollo: and seem to 
be contending hopelessly with the daguerreotype in 
servile imitation. M. Courbet—of whose funeral 
scene you have already heard—is the most egre- 
gious of them. In that scene there is certainly 
nothing improbable—strictly speaking ; and many 


a dying man may have left behind him a group of | 


mourners as grotesque in their ugliness as those 
who are ranged round the open grave in M. Cour- 
bet’s composition. But surely an artist should 
choose other models,—or at least should so embody 
his subject that the principal idea and the details 
should not counteract each other. Emotion of 
some kind I suppose is to be produced on the 
spectator by the efforts of the artist. If we are to 
be moved to sadness, we must not have the faces 
of red-nosed beadles and ridiculous sextons set 
before us,—if to mirth, a funeral is not an incident 
likely to produce the effect. The weeping relatives, 
the open grave, the upturned bones lying about, 
are objects which scare away mirth.—Another pic- 
ture, entitled ‘Les Casseurs de Pierres’ (the Stone- 
breakers) is a still more glaring instance of this 
artist’s peculiar manner. Two men are break- 
ing stones cx a dusty high road, attired in the 
usual dress in which such employments are carried 
on. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
masterly manner in which their corduroys are 
treated—or of the truth and effect with which their 
wooden shoes are pourtrayed. Their linen is un- 





mistakeably soiled, and clings to their backsindamp 
folds that tell of unremitting toil. But this is all. 
One .of the men is stooping,—the other has his 
back turned to the spectator,—and neither of their 
faces is visible. In what does such a picture 
appeal to our feelings, or even to our sense of 
beauty,—and what has Art to do with such a pro- 
duction ?—That M. Courbet can do better things 
I need no other proof than his own portrait, 
painted by himself. The excellence of touch and 
careful handling of the painter, and the intel- 
ligent and determined expression of the model, 
promise well for the future;—yet within the narrow 
limits of a portrait the realist has found means 
to set his unmistakeable seal, by placing between 
the lips a common clay pipe. This last trait 
is also, I am afraid, a piece of popular foppery. 
Be that as it may, M. Courbet is not the only 
artist who courts popular favour,—and never were 
there so many pictures illustrating humble life 
and manners. The same influences which in Lite- 
rature have produced Lamartine’s ‘Génévitve,’ 
and in the Drama Madame Sand’s ‘ Claudie,’ have 
been at work in the studio :—but not with equal 
success. The pictorial friends of the people have 
not in general viewed them under pleasing aspects, 
and enemies could scarcely have been less flatter- 
ing. Without returning to the shepherds of Wat- 
teau and the peasants of Greuze, I think it would 
be easy to find among the prolétaires of Paris 
handsomer and more intellectual types than the 
clumsy, uncouth-looking figures which in the 
greater number of these democratic compositions 
represent ‘‘the People.”—There are some excep- 
tions however ; M. Adolphe Leleux’s small picture 
of ‘ Le Patrouille de Nuit’ is one. Those who have 
seen Paris in 1848 will acknowledge its truth. 
The sentinel on guard at a barricade is advancing 
in the darkness of a February night to reconnoitre 
a patrol and to exchange the watchword. The 
heterogeneous composition of the patrol, the 
soldier-like bearing of the sentinel in the blouse, 
the darkness of the deserted quay where the 
uptorn pavement speaks of recent strife and 
bloodshed, are all true,—and form a singularly 
impressive whole. The same artist’s ‘Sortie’ is 
another incident of civil war,—but rather ludi- 
crously conceived. Two women on the thresh- 
old of a poor dwelling are seeking to detain 
a man who has evidently taken his gun to join an 
insurgent party. Unfortunately, the man is not 
visible, and the artist has thought it sufficient to 
indicate his departure by the end of his gun and 
the sole of his shoe, the remainder of his person 
having apparently already walked out of the 
frame. The effect is absurd in\the extreme ; and 
quite justifies the caricature which has been made 
on the subject, representing the tail of a coat going 
out at one side of a frame, and at the other an 
outstretched hand and arm seeking to catch hold 
of it.—For all this, M. Adolphe Leleux is a fa- 
vourite of mine, and of the public too :—and so is 
M. Armand Leleux—who has contributed several 
landscapes of great beauty.—The show of land- 
scapes has been very brilliant generally. Rousseau 
and Frangais are in great force :—and Decamps, 
though not as successful as usual, cannot be 
overlooked when one is distributing praise. — 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur—as an inimitable painter of 
animals—holds her usual place.—Gudin has five 
pictures at the Exhibition: among which a very 
remarkable view of Genoa from the sea : as usual, 
it is among what are called here tableaux de genre 
(paintings that are neither historical pieces nor 
landscapes) that the best pictures are to be found. 
There are two very small pieces by Meissonnier, 
(scarcely larger than a page of the Atheneum) 
which are perfect gems—in their different kinds. 
One is entitled ‘Ze Dimanche,’ and represents a 
holiday scene in or about the year 1789,—I should 
say, by the dress of the Gardes-Frangaises who are 
playing bowls and drinking beneath the arbour of 
a village public-house. The other is designated 
‘ Peintre montrant des Dessins,’—and is composed 
of two figures only, which could stand inspection 
with a microscope.—Diaz has his usual number of 
Nymphs and Loves and Goddesses, painted with 
that truth and peculiar charm of colouring which 
make one forgive the indistinctness of his outline 





and the rather maniérée composition of jj, 
Toups. 

{ should go beyond my limits, however, 
to attempt to mention all those whose Works are 
deserving ofnotice :—but I think Ihave said enoys) 
to prove that the Exhibition is worthy of the atin, 
tion of such of your readers as may chance to vig 
us here. I have not had space even to Mention 
the other works of Art—such as sculpture, 
gravings, &c. &c.—contained in the galleries “. 
and can only add, ina few words, that among then 
also much will be found to repay the scrutip 
of a careful and impartial observer. ’ 


Were] 





Five-Art Gossip.—The Council of the Soc; 
of Arts have made a move in connexion with 
schools for elementary education. The way 
of more extended and convenient machinery 
than is furnished by our Schools of : 
for educating the large body of artisans in 
principles and practices of Art—so important 
to the processes in which they are respectively 
engaged—has long been felt; and our readey 
know that an institution of the kind was not lo 
since by the exertions of private parties established 
in Camden Town,—which, we may now add, js 
largely attended, and working most successfully, 
The principle of this district-teaching the Society 
in question is now desirous to extend. It pro 
to aid in the establishment of such schools for ele. 
mentary drawing and modelling in any or every part 
of London, in co-operation with local committees or 
parochial authorities. The schools proposed will 
be to Art what the ‘‘ Evening Classes” are to gene. 
ral instruction. On the proper conditions being 
complied with, the Society proposes :—1. To pre- 
pare a concise code of general rules, which shall form 
a useful manual of management and instruction, 
2. To recommend a suitable trained instructor, 
who shall attend and give instruction two hours in 
each of three evenings weekly, during the ap 
pointed period of session. 3. To provide and lend, 
until the school isself-supporting, suitable drawings, 
models, and examples,—and, occasionally, books 
of reference. 4. To appoint a rotation of visitors 
well qualified to superintend the course of instruc- 
tion and the conduct of the school. 5. To give, 
at their annual distribution, by the hand of their 
president, medals and rewards to those students 
who have distinguished themselves by ability and 
good conduct. 

We may mention in this place that some of the 
works of the students of the Head School of Design 
at Somerset House, and of the branch schools 
throughout the kingdom, executed during the past 
year, are now on view in Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall, free of any charge for admission. 

The Brussels Herald announces the opening in 
that capital of the Exhibition of Works of Art for 
August the 15th:—and seeing that that period will 
coincide with the Great Industrial Exhibition in 
London, it has been determined to give to the 
Belgian Exhibition a more general character by 
inviting thereto competitors of all nations. A royal 
decree nominates a Commission to organize and 
direct the Exhibition,—and a second Commission 
is appointed to adjudicate on the merits of the works 
sent in. 

Among bits of Fine-Art Gossip drawn from 
abroad, we may mention a statement in the Ame- 
rican papers, that Mr. Powers’s statue of ‘The 
Greek Slave,’ lately drawn at the Cincinnati Art 
Union by a gentleman at New Orleans, has been 
purchased from the lucky holder by a gentleman 
of Wellington for the large sum of 34,000 dollars 

The Panthéon in Paris has been once more % 
subject of dispute between the clerical and the 
secular parties there. Under successive Gover 
ments it had beendebated ground :—the first-named 
party claiming it whenever an opportunity offe 
for religious worship under its original name | 
Ste. Génévitve,—and the second insisting on i 
remaining, according tothe inscription onits fronts 
piece, a monument dedicated to the illustrious dead: 
—‘‘ Aus grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante. 
The question seemed irrevocably settled by the 
advent of the Republic; and the Provisional 
vernment confided the task of decorating the inte- 
rior of the building to M. Chenavard, an artist 
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=—nowledged merit. Thirty thousand franes 
d a) erertsialy not an enormous sum—was 
dl tiated to this purpose; and for the last three 
MM. Chenavard has been at work on his car- 
ns. Report speaks well of his labours; the 
= of which certainly appears to combine gran- 
pan and originality. He purposes representing on 
al of the Panthéon the whole progress of 


race from the beginning of Time,— and 
pomvang a series of pictures the principal reli- 


: itical, and moral events in the world’s 
= rahe order in which they chronologically 
a. These paintings, instead of being fres- 
coes, a8 is generally supposed, are to be executed 
canvas and then applied to the walls by the 
rocess called lining : this plan having been suc- 
P lly adopted—to quote one of many instances 
—by Lebrun for the decoration of the great gallery 
of Versailles. An unexpected obstacle has arisen, 
Aowever, in the shape of a report of the Commis- 
sion des Monumens Historiques; which, with a 
:orous orthodoxy rarely applied to matters of Art, 
abjects to M. Chenavard’s design as offensive to 
morality and religion,—in a word, as being too 
theistical. M. Chenavard has thought it ne- 
cssary to exculpate himself in a letter addressed 
tothe newspapers ; and quotes with great propriety 
the numerous precedents which the history of Art 
furnishes of the mixture of the sacred and profane, 
—more particularly the case of Raphael,—who at 
the Vatican did not scruple to represent Apollo 
and the Muses with the whole company of Pagan 
in the same hall where he has painted the 
ysembled Fathers of the Church arguing the mys- 
teries of the Eucharist. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the example of Rome itself will pacify 
the zeal of a certain party in France to whose 
tendencies we have already had occasion to advert. 
Some four hundred years ago, their predecessors in 
orthodoxy would have been equally indignant at 
another proceeding of which the Panthéonis also the 
seue.—M. Foucault has invented an ingenious yet 
simple machine, which, by means of the pendulum, 
demonstrates indisputably the rotatory motion of 
theearth. The experiments are public; and crowds 
of Parisians flock to verify the marvellous fact 
which they have hitherto believed on the testimony 
of the learned, exclaiming in the words of Galileo, 
“e pwr si muove !”” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
FIRST NIGHT, THURSDAY, April 3. 

The Directors of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA have the 
honour to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the 
hublic, that the Season will commence on THURSDAY NEXT, 
4pril 3, (which evening will be given in lieu of the first Tuesday 
c(the Subseription,) with Rossini’s Grand Opera, SEMIRAMIDE. 
Smiremide, Madame Grisi; Arsace, Malle. Angri (her first ap- 

rance these two years) ; Oroe, Signor Tagliafico; Idreno, Siguor 

i Mei; and Assur, Signor Salvatore (his first appearance in 

; ' Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. 
(08 

Boxes and Stalls may be engaged and full particulars obtained at 

the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from 11 until 5 o'clock. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Musical Illustrations of Bishop Percy's Reliques 
f Ancient English Poetry, a Collection of Old 
billad Tunes, dc. : chiefly from rare MSS. and 
lirly Printed Books, deciphered from the obsolete 
Notation, and harmonized and arranged according 
modern usage. By Edward F. Rimbault, L.L.D. 
—hhis is not the least interesting of the n.any ser- 
ves which Dr. Rimbault has rendered to musical 
wheology : the matter of the volume having been 
tilleted with care and arranged with taste. The 
‘ginal authorities are given,—and no tampering 
with the forms of the old melodies has been ven- 
tredon. As an antiquarian’s work, what has been 
dine could hardly have been done better. Dr. Rim- 
wilt, however, is more than a dry antiquarian of 
te Pegge school. His brief notices may be con- 
‘ited with pleasure by the man of letters as well 
“bythe musician ; nor will the library of English 
‘ase or of English song be henceforth complete 
Vithout this volume. 

¢ must, however, once again offer a consi- 
tion or two, which are never adverted to by 
usical antiquarians, even if not wholly overlooked 
4 their closets. Too implicit a trust seems to be 
Mt in the accuracy of all and sundry ancient 


MSS. where melodies are noted down from recita- 
tion. The chronicler, unless he be sternly a musi- 
cian, may readily be bewildered into the admission 
of a mass of extraneous notes—wholes, halves and 
quarters—totally beside the reality, and arising: 
from the feebleness or fancy of the singer, or from the: 
fashion of the time. Let, for instance, the plainest 
of Psalm tunes, such as Old Hundred or Milgrove, 
have been noted down in a Northumberland 
chapel of ease some twenty years ago—before 
Hullah was thought of—and something would have 
appeared which, taken per se, must have seemed 
strange in its savagery and absurd in its aberra- 
tions.—Remark, again, what a needless irregularity 
may be given to a melody thoroughly regular by 
the noter bringing within the divisions of bars 
that which has been only a slackened tempo. We 
have emphatic instances of this in the practice of 
no less a man than Meyerbeer—who, resolute in 
denying to his singers the licence of an a piacere, 
and objectionably careless in his notation, has thus 
disfigured his scores with odd bars, changes of 
rhythm, &c., for the most part entirely gratuitous, 
but which Rimbaults to come who may arise in the 
New World (when London shall have become 
‘‘a hissing and a desolation”) will find it hard to 
unravel—especially should they happen to get 
hold of a copy of some pirated edition.—To point 
the moral of our remarks,—we see no obstacle to 
‘The King of France’s Daughter’ having been 
written throughout in triple rhythm; the four 
bars of common time introduced giving an awkward 
air to what seems to us a strictly symmetrical 
melody on a symmetrical rhythm, permitting 
licences indeed, but never utterly lost. 

Again, who shall vouch for the exactitude of 
the arrangement of the words to the notes in the 
MSS. of ancient music—or even for the respect 
for prosody on the part of the primitive com- 
posers? Some of these may have been foreigners, 
and have carelessly indulged in such falsities of 
accent as we find (to go no further) by dozens in 
the scores of Handel; ¢.g., in his ‘Israel’— 

The waters we-re gathered together, &c. &c. 

After them comes the incorrect copyist, who forgets 
a division or a direction to repeat (things of small 
consequence to players who play by heart, and 
who want the notes before them only as a reminder) ; 
and the result may be a crude blemish, such as has 
helped in more than one case to establish a repu- 
tation or to prop up some fantastic system of ex- 
ceptions. 

What we have here recapitulated is, of course, 
applicable only to tunes by scientific composers,— 
of which Dr. Rimbault’s collection largely consists, 
With regard to the origin and notation of those 
wilder melodies based on a mere cry or piece of 
cadenced declamation, to which one imitator after 
another adds a scrap of rhythm or a few grace 
notes, words and music getting polished or corrupted 
together, and the whole liable to entire dislocation 
in the mouth of any untutored singer who cannot 
keep up to pitch, or who chooses to add a few 
flourishes—we have too often spoken our opinion 
here to treat again on the subject. The remarks 
offered already preclude specification, anecdote, or 
analysis of the interesting matter gathered by Dr. 
Rimbault. Possibly we may return to his ‘ Musi- 
cal Illustrations’ on a future day. Meanwhile, we 
are glad to see by a foot-note to his Introduction 
that he is making progress in his ‘Musical Illus- 
trations to Shakspeare’s Plays.’ .. 

Nocturne, for the Pianoforte. By E. Silas.— 
Speaking of a composition by M. Silas some weeks 
ago, we gave him credit for a vein of originality to 
be opened by practice in writing. We come 
nearer to it in this very elegant Noctwrne than in 
any of the music by M. Silas with which we are 
acquainted. The theme—which is a group of 
elegant phrases rather than a melody—recalls no 
leading idea by any former composer. Chopin might 
have written it,—but Chopin never did. Then, 
the conduct of the entire movement is alike neat and 
elegant ;—the touches in the accompaniment of the 
first stave, p. 3,—the use of the second subject in 
the tenor, p. 4,—the manner in which the theme 
on its resumption is varied, p. 5,—the working up 
of the Nocturne (pp. 1 and 8) towards its con- 
clusion, and the form and. fashion of the close 








when reached,—are at once frank (to paraphrase a 
favourite French epithet) and easy, yet betokening 
the thought which a true artist will always bestow 
on his work, whatsoever be its scale.—The Noc- 
twrne may further be recommended because, though 
the composer has done so much, he has left some- 
thing for the player’s individual fancy in grace and 
expression to complete. Where the executant is 
bound fast, the music, however skilful, cannot be 
genial, or good for the instrument. 





PHILHARMONIC ConcERTS.—A fortnight ago we 
spoke of the striking improvements in the execu- 
tion of the Philharmonic orchestra :—therefore we 
are absolved from dwelling on it when playing the 
Sinfonia Eroica, Haydn’s eleventh Grand Sym- 
phony, and the overture to ‘Anacreon.’ The MS. 
overture by Herr Schlosser which concluded the 
Concert must have been meant to be among the 
novelties that are to trouble nobody; since an un- 
known composer, were he a Weber himself, with 
an Overture to ‘Der Frieschiitz’ in his hand, could 
hardly make head against the excitement about 
cloaks and carriages and ‘getting home” which 
begins to prevail at that part of the evening. We 
presume the composer is that Herr Schlosser who 
is mentioned by M. Fétis as a German musician 
a little younger than the century,—who for some 
years was established in that capital city of the 
empire of Dullness, Darmstadt. The pianoforte 
playing of Mendelssohn's brilliant concert Rondo in 
B minor, in the first act, was so entirely unworthy 
of its place that we will not name the performer. 
Herr Molique’s MS. Concertino for the clarionet 
was more interesting, because the composition was 
new,—and beautifully given by Mr. Lazarus. The 
skilled writer is to be heard throughout the Con- 
certino ; but Herr Molique has been happier in his 
ideas on other occasions. The slow movement espe- 
cially is less suave and clear than the slow move- 
ment of a Concerto should be, in which the severe 
or the scientific graces are of small avail unless 
there be also beauty. The vocal music (a bass 
Aria by Mozart excepted) was concerted; being 
contributed by Miss Kearns, Miss Thornton, Miss 
Williams, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Bodda. Such is 
the present brilliancy of the Philharmonic band, 
that nothing short of the most consummate vocal 
art has any chance of making an impression at 
these concerts. 

































































Her MaJesty’s THEATRE.—We owe too many 
of our best operatic pleasures to M. Duprez not to 
feel more than ordinary interest in the career of 
any one belonging to his family,—remembering 
how frequently in the annals of the stage genius 
and accomplishment have proved hereditary. Thus, 
the appearance of Mdlle. Caroline Duprez in 
‘Lucia,’ with which Her Majesty's Theatre opened 
this day week, was not a common début. As might 
have been expected, Mdlle. Duprez is not a com- 
mon débutante:—not one of those half-trained 
young ladies brought forward on the strength of a 
voice,—to learn how to sing, or not, as it may 
chance, after partial critics have pronounced them 
superior to the Malibrans, Linds, and Grisis. 
All that Mdlle. Duprez this day week attempted 
was accomplished with the composure of certainty, 
Her sostenuto is good,—her execution is sufficient, 
both as regards the making of roulades and the 
attack of distant intervals,—her shake is fair— 
her feeling for accent has been cultivated,—and 
she gives that finish to every musical piece which 
is neglected by many who can begin with a toler- 
able show of zeal and brilliancy. This was emi- 
nently felt in the cavatina with which the part of 
Lucia concludes,—the last movement of which was 
Malle. Duprez’s best vocal effort. She has been 
taught to lean towards that deliberation of tempo 
which, having been in some degree forced on her 
instructor by Nature, was turned to such noble 
account in the intense and impassioned style to which 
he devoted himself. Such weight of manner is, how- 
ever, more consonant to a contralto than to a soprano 
voice ; and by whomsoever it is adopted, it is at 
the risk of tediousness, unless it be justified by the 
depth of the singer’s sentiment,* The appearance 


* Even then it becomes a study for the nicest taste and 
most consummate experience, to know where te stop— 
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of Mdlle. Duprez is pleasing ; and would be more 
#0, were not somewhat too much of art used in 
preparing her for the stage. Her voice, which is 
as yetin outline, promises a soprano of two octaves 
from c to c in compass, well in tune, even in 
quality and in tone, totally free from French 
nasality or shrillness. Until, however, Time shall 
have given it body and richness, it will be perilous 
to over-work an organ so immature. Asan actress, 
Mdlle. Duprez walks the stage modestly and grace- 
fully. In the contract scene, herattitudes were too 
obviously mechanical ; and we should have hoped 
more from her had she done less. Her success 
‘was complete ; and it should be added, won in 
spite of difficulties,—since the Enrico of Signor 
Lorenzo was so noisy and eccentric as perpetually 
to trench on burlesque. Bidebent was Signor 
Bilanchi ; Arturo, Signor Romagnoli:—the latter 
a gentleman of commanding stage presence. 
Both these new-comers are French, and, we hear, 
pupils of M. Duprez. 

‘L’Tle des Amours’ isa remarkably pretty ballet, 
set to pretty dance-music by M. Nadaud ; the prin- 
ey part piquantly executed by Madlle. Ferraris, 
who is supported by an abundant corps. As to the 
story, suffice it to say, that ‘L’Ile des Amours’ 
might be Jsle Adam under the Regency, or any 
other haunt where M. le Prince Berger and Madame 
la Princesse Bergerette ‘‘fleeted the world,” not as 
they did in “‘the old time,” but with hoops, and 
minuets, and powder, and private theatricals, and 
French horns, and every other imaginable sophis- 
tication 27a Watteau. There is a humorous danc- 
ing idyl in which classicism and romanticism con- 
tend one against the other; a dainty show of 
Silvias, Coriscas, &c. &c. ina cage; and a delici- 
ously profuse garden of roses, painted and decked 
with more than Mr. Marshall’s usual happiness of 
fancy and beauty of colour. 





Sr. James’s THEatre.—Mrs. Kemble’s Readings. 
—The Shaksperian readings of this lady, which 
proved so successful last season, were resumed here 
on Monday evening. The play selected was 
‘Richard the Third :’—Cibber’s version being of 
course discarded for the original. Mrs. 
Kemble’s power to translate herself equally into 
the most different forms of character the reading 
of Monday furnished a conclusive instance; for in 
the whole range of Shakspeare’s leading concep- 
tions that of Richard the Third seems to us the 
most difficult for feminine intellect to grasp. In 
Macbeth we have the ‘‘divided being,” the 
struggling conscience, and the ‘restless ecstacy” 
of remorse. Even in Iago there are the spur of 
suspected wrong and the exultation of mental 
power in its own action and resources. Richard 
alone, in spite of one or two pathetic references 
which bring him within the pale of humanity, is 
purely malignant and remorseless. The bitter 
sense of his deformity and the resolve founded on 
it— 

Since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain— 
are, we think, intended by the poet not as a pallia- 
tion for Richard’s crimes, but as an example of 
the sophistry of evil which appears to find in 
objects the motives that itself has given them. 
Granted in its sightliest mould the crooked nature 
of a Gloster,—it will still be its delight 
To see its shadow in the sun 
And descant on its own deformity. 

In striking the key-note of the usurper’s cha- 
racter we thought Mrs. Kemble’s rendering too 
emphatically pathetic,—as if the alleged causes 
were in some degree an apology for Gloster’s 
rancour. As she proceeded, however, the true 
tone of the character—its selfish will and practical 
energy — was fully pronounced. The former 
quality was so evolved in the scene of Lady Anne’s 
courtship as to become a positive fascination; 
while by treating the widow’s grief as an over-loud, 








where to draw the line aright To illustrate,—the matter 

being one of great importance :—the secret had been found 

by Pasta ; while it was the want of such precise knowledge 

only which prevented Miss Kemble from taking the very 

highest ground. The superabundance of her dramatic feei- 

oe apt to make her over-emphatic and exaggerated as 
ger. 





and therefore shallow, feeling, the impersonator 
brought the scene nearer to the scope of likelihood 
than we could have expected. In the subsequent 
soliloquy, delivered in scorn not only of his dupe 
but almost of himself, Gloster’s savage misanthropy 
and determined purpose were powerfully seized,— 
and from this point as powerfully presented until 
the close. We had before us the criminal re- 
deemed from loathing not by remorse, but by 
energy of will; he whose ambition was no ideal 
dream of glory and eminence, but a lust after 
tangible power, and whose very ghosts—unlike 
Macbeth’s—were not bred of reverie, but stole on 
the unguarded resolution in sleep. 

With respect to both the principal character 
and the subordinate ones, the reading was a fine 
specimen of the Kemble school. The style of 
delivery adopted, while it eschewed “ points” and 
rapid transitions, was full of fire and purpose, and 
restrained the wildest utterances of passion within 
the bounds of dignity. The dream of Clarence 
and the celebrated tent scene of Richard in the 
fifth act afforded Mrs. Kemble great opportunities 
for that power of dealing with the supernatural 
in which she excels. Her manner of delivering 
the ghostly anathemas which haunt the guilty 
sleeper was excellent :—rising as it did by degrees 
to a terrible climax of imprecation, which might 
well account for the horror of his waking. The 
position of the two young Princes was also con- 
veyed with true tragic insight :—a mournful but 
resigned presentiment characterizing the Prince of 
Wales,—while the dangerous sportiveness of the 
Duke of York, chasing his frolic fancies to the 
brink of the unseen gulf, at once relieved and 
heightened the pervading gloom. The final scene 
of Margaret of Anjou was the one least to our 
liking. It was too merely shrewish and virulent; 
and we missed the withering calmness of the 
woman whose vengeance, though still insatiable, 
had long survived its occasions, and who had 
acquired something of a prophetic grandeur by 
the fulfilment of her curses. An abatement of this 
kind, however, is but a small subtraction from the 
general excellence and effect of Mrs. Kemble’s 
reading :—and we need scarcely recommend those 
who delight in a full and noble elucidation of 
Shakspeare’s genius to rank themselves amongst 
her auditors. 





HAYMARKET. — The experiment of placing 
Molitre on the English stage in a literal version 
was made on Tuesday by the production of ‘ Tar- 
tuffe,’ translated by Mr. John Oxenford. The comedy 
has been elegantly rendered,—and was more ade- 
quately interpreted by English performers than 
might have been expected. The grouping of the 
opening scene was in particular effectively pictu- 
resque,—and the entrance of Tartujffe was pre- 
pared for during the first two acts with a skill 
that excited expectation and interest. Mr. 
Webster enacted the arch-hypocrite who had so 
enthralled his victims that nothing less than the 
exercise of royal prerogative could accomplish 
their deliverance :—and a better representative 
need not be desired. Miss Reynolds as Elmire 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam as Dorine were sufficiently 
lively and astute; and the other characters were 
respectably performed. Mr. Davenport as Damis 
threw much fire into his assumption,—and the 
Cléante of Mr. Rogers was well spoken and sus- 
tained with grave dignity. 

On Wednesday, Mr. William Wallack appeared 
in his third character, Hamlet. This is perhaps 
the best of his parts :—comparatively free from 
imitation, though occasionally reminding us of 
Macready, — and illustrated with readings and 
situations attractive from their novelty. But his 
elocution was too slow and ponderous; and there 
was still his prevailing fault of suspending feeling 
for the sake of speculation. At the same time, to 
an appearance and deportment prepossessing and 
princely an intelligence was added that continu- 
ally presented something for admiration. 

After the tragedy, a new farce was produced, 
entitled ‘Make the best of it,’—founded on the 
French vaudeville, called ‘Le Pont Cassé.’ It is 
in one act, and has for its theme a mere road-side 
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adventure. A lady and gentleman trayelj, - 
North Wales are detained at an inn; and jn - 
to amuse each other for two hours cut a 
cards to ascertain who shall be the others 
for the time. The lot falls on the gentleman, vA 
Benjamin Burr (Mr. Buckstone) :—whose flirt’ 
however, is interrupted by the unexpected amt 
of the lady’s husband, in company with a thes 
trical Columbine (Mrs. Fitzwilliam). Burr in bis 
capacity of serf, compelled to obey the wits 
biddings, first challenges, and then apologizes . 
the husband :—until matters are brought to su 
a point, that all parties are willing to “ male the 
best of it.” The little piece is smartly Written, 
and proved successful. i. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gosstp.— The question 
of musical copyright is once again before the Cony. 
the property in dispute being the first book ¢ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Lieder ohne Worte,’ which ti 
proprietors of the Pianista (taking courage, jt 
would seem, at some recent decisions) have printed 
bodily in that cheap periodical. An injunction 
against them has been obtained by Mr. Novell 
the publisher and proprietor of the music in ques. 
tion, until the old story can be argued anew apj 
the Judge settle this peculiar case :—anything like 
a general or just law on the subject not being x 
present in existence. 

A centenary performance of Handel's ‘Jephthy’ 
was to be given last night by the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society.—Sigmor Montelli has om. 
menced a new series of Operutic Concerts—anj 
the last of M. Rousselot’s first series of chamber 
entertainments was held on Thursday.—At th 
fourth of Mr. Lucas’s Musical Evenings, which will 
take place on Friday next, a new Quintett for 
pianoforte with stringed instruments by Mr. Henry 
Leslie will, we believe, be performed. 

The Royal Itulian Opera is announced to ope 
on Thursday next with ‘ Semiramide,’ to introduce 
the new baritone, Signor Salvatore, as Assur, 

A new song, by Mr. Wallace, for a mezzo-sopram, 
voice, ‘Go, thou restless Wind,’ is so superior to: 
ninety-nine hundredths of English songs, that by* 
recommending it without waiting for the formal- | 
ties of criticism we shall serve every good singer 
who can command a good accompaniment,—the 
accompaniment, though strictly subordinate to the 
cantilena, requiring such power of wrist and light- 
ness of finger as are hardly compatible with ease 
and steadiness in vocal execution. It is long 
since we have met a composition more tunefully 
elegant. 

M. Vivier isin London. M. Benedict is expected 
in June,—and we suppose Mdlle. Lind. Signor 
Salvi, too, should, by this time, be on his way to 
this country,—since the Havana papers announce 
his departure, and add that he has been engaged by 
Mr. Barnum, on liberal terms, to sing with Mille. 
Lind in London.—Our contemporaries have av 
nounced that Mdlle. Clara Novello is about to 
come to England for the season.—Miss C. Hayes 


will shortly arrive. She has been singing, 8 
the Italian papers, with more than her former | 
Italian success in the ‘Maria di Rohan’ of Doti- 


zetti. : 
On the 26th of this month was to be given 
Vienna a grand musical performance in comme 
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moration of Beethoven’s death,—of which that day J 


is the anniversary. The performers were to be two 
thousand in number, and among other of the gres* 
composer’s works selected were his Sinfonia Eroca 
and his music to ‘Egmont.’—The last has not be 
executed in the Austrian capital for many y&* 
past. 
A few weeks ago we alluded to M. Alexandre 
Boucher as the patriarch of violin players. Bys 
letter addressed to the Gazette Musicale we perceive 
that he announces his retirement—offering ® 
violinists his Straduarius for the sum of 5,00 
franes—2001. ; 
The chair in the Académie des Beaux Ars© 
Paris, vacated by the death of the Chevalier _ 
tini, has been filled by the election of M. eo 
Thomas.—The Journal des Débats announces 
the rehearsals of M. Gounod’s ‘ Sapho’ are in rs 
forwardness that the first representation of them 
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elling in HE <r may possibly take place between the 1st and 
| in April. 

ome — oles paper brings forward yet an- 
er’s lane other for the establishment of another Italian 


on the most magnificent scale—the Alna- 


ft, on the occasion being almost always one 






















ed arrival same, Mr. Fry. The last prospectus put 
h a they. er pesieed the shareholders the appearance of 
arr, in hig e Grisi, Madame Alboni, Signor Lablache, 
the wife’; uri several successive winter seasons. We do 
ogizes to, Ie not agine that any proposals of the kind have 
ht to sud, igen listened to, ifeven seriously made to the artists 
take the in question ; but they are great names to conjure 
Written. fF vith especially among an Opera public that seems 
disposed to accept Mdlle. Parodi as a first-class 
Malle. Fanny Elssler is about to take leave of 
€ question thestage at Vienna, —where her career commenced. 
he Cours; In her, Ballet loses possibly the most remarkable 
t book of combination of brilliant execution and expressive 
Which the § -.ntomime that the art of dancing has ever known. 
ourage, it "4 new comedy, ‘La Bataille des Dames,’ by 
ve printed Scribe and Legouvé, has just been produced 
Injunction ff yith entire success at the Thédtre Francais. 
. Novello By a paragraph which has been going the round 
lc i ques- ofthe French papers we learn that the number of 
anew and pensioners of the French Opera is 246, and that 
ything like se amount of the pension varies from 2/. 15s. to 
being at 1477, In thislist Rossini (!) figures for 40/., and the 
widow of M. Piccini for 377. We notice the well- 
‘ Sephtha’ i known names of Mdlles. Falcon, Bigottini, Brocard, 
lon Sacred te, These pensions amount in all to a sum of 
has com- §9622/., which is made up by a grant of 8,0001. 
cert,—anl fi from Government and 5 per cent. levied on the 
f chamber ff emoluments of the artists. The pensioners of the 
.—At the Bf (onservatoire are 24 in number, and receive on an 
which will average 22/. 103. The widows of MM. Méhul, Che- 
uintett for B mbini, Gros, Berton and Habeneck figure on this 
Mr. Henry § litter list. 
ed to open MISCELLANEA 
o introduce canene 
Assur. Titus Andronicus.—I have no wish to occupy a line unne- 
220-80pr0n)- @ esarily of your valuable space ; yet I trust you will allow 
superior tos Mf ue, in noticing one or two points in the question of the 
that by athenticity of ‘Titus Andronicus,’ to set myself right with 
8, by yourself, your readers, and Mr. Albert Cohn. From this 
he * Bi gentleman's second letter, it is evident that he understands 
rood si ny chief ground of objection to the authenticity of the play 
ment,—the be, its assumed inferiority. It would be most unjust to 
the we that my silence should be taken for consent to this re- 
mate to presentation. Perhaps, when your correspondent learns 
t and light- tat, not differing from him materially on this point, I have 
e with ease Mother, and, as I think, more powerful reasons, he may 
It is long qualify his censure, and suspend his judgment until they 
have been heard. Mr. Cohn addresses himself chiefly to 
e tunefully prove three things:—first, that the inferiority of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ is no ground for its rejection ; second, that the 
, is expected of Shakspeare is frequently to be discerned in it; and 
third, that Shakspeare is not the exclusive property of the 
id. Signot Bingish nation. On all these points he assumes, I need not 
his way to Baywith how little reason, to have found in me an opponent. 
On the contrary, I am so little open to his censure that the 
rs announce 
PR by fist and third of his propositi ider mere truisms, 
- Malle and! shall be happy to give him my hearty co-operation to 
wi + Bauintain them all.—I am &c., SamvugEt Hickson. 
es have al- § John’s Wood, March 24, 1851. 
is about to Winds and Calms.—Y our last Saturday's correspondence 
ss C. Hayes contains the information that in Central Africa, lat. 18°34’ N. 
inging, SY “the rainy season lasts till September, and thunderstorms 
imnging, cecur daily in the afternoon between two and three o'clock, 
her former sccompanied by a west wind, while at other times it blows 
in’ of Doni- Hom the east.” The cause of the variation of the wind is a 


moot question in physics, which seems but little likely to be 
tail te ‘eitled in our high latitudes. It is to the equatorial regions 
be given thet we must look for the first principles. In them we are 
; in comme BH Metat the outset by a difficulty which, I believe, still remains 
ich that day §)proached,—viz. the phenomenon of the region of calms. 
to be two ve long conjectured that the calms of the equator may 
re caused by the reversed current in the upper regions of the 
: of the great *nosphere acting on the easterly wind which prevails under- 
fonia Eros h; and that the means by which the action is produced 
has not ben HH ™aintained is, the precipitated moisture, which receives 
Rowentum in the upper westerly current, and impinging 

Years on the i 
many the east wind below produces the effect observed. My 
sm)ecture is in a measure supported by your communication 





_ Alexandre "Africa, At least, it appears that near the equator the 

Bra ‘cipitation of rain does not commence in the lower current, 
vy ers. ive Whe 's effected by the cold in the current above; and it may 
we , ‘sumed that the precipitation of cloud or fog obeys the 
fering to the law.—Yours, &c., L. W. Lames. 
im of 5,000 

» Conngspoxpents.—E, L. G.—Eremita—A. J. 0’N.— 

eaux Arts T -4.~J. R, D.—received. 
svalier Spo" i ¢ ty R. W.—This matter shall be looked into. 
y roi ee 3 shou!d seek his information direct from the Secretary 
i. Am “}e Society respecting which he inquires. 
nounces that . —— Mcseom.—Dr. Kidd has written us a letter in 
” are in “ te to certain remarks which have appeared elsewhere 
vn of the De® fi 1. subject of his former letters. We do not think that 


S answer is needed. 
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to make MURRAY'S MODERN LONDON a Guide-book for strangers and foreigners, on the plan adopted with so much 
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New Metropolitan Buildings Bill: Report of Messrs. Mellorand'§ yy, at. 
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Improvements in the Steam Engine, with Diagram— Senlptaneesd Part 
Iron—Society of British Artists—Thrones and Chancels in Primi- 1 Portrai , 
tive Churches— Improv ements in Kensington _Gardens—(ompe- be Orig pals t 
tition for St. George's a wees Modern Monumental Brass np See by 
—Scenery and the — eats Gs 
Also, eet published, price IIL. Caprai 
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The Spirit of the Ocean—a Fairy Legend - (F 
nae fora Portrait. Fr - Pap = “found in the possession FB _ 
ofan Ug n. By Robert Pos' a States. By Charles 
come: Recount of Judge Story the Unite ‘KETCH 
‘Oh ry the Pleasant Days of Old! : 
Madrilenia ; or, Truths and Tales of Spanish Life. By H.Drum-§ In Six Lect 
mond Wolff. be 
Rambles in Sussex—The Wealden. By Thomas Forester, 4 
thor of ‘ Everard Tunstall.’ ] 
The Gathering of the Nations—The Exhibition of 15. William 





Death of the Martyr Balthazar Gerard. 
ppt) ee the —,s r War. By Lieut.- Colonel Napier. 
An Ice-hill Party in Rus f 
Execution of Fieschi, Morey and Pepin. By the Author 0 
* Paddiana.” 

Scottish Hospitalities at Christmas, 

The Blind Lovers of Chamouny. 

atest Account of New Zealand. he Pope. 
Dr. Achilli and the ioeukliien-De. Townsend and the I 





eI 





Review: 
“London : Richard Bentley, New Burlington- -street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) W. Shot 
2 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE fr }—__ 
APRIL, price 1s, with Two Engravings on Stee 701] 


contai TI 


RAGLAND CASTLE 4 DVICE 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. h 

LIFE AND TIMES OF CURRAN. oT 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER: THE MAN OF TACT- i, 
LAVENGRO; A PHILOLOGIST’S DREAM. aut to Build 
AUTOBIOGR. APHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINL ing in « 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Farrvecs. W. Sho! 


London : Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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—_— 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Apnrit, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 38,. contains : 
Cloister-Li the Em-| & Phantomsand Realities—An 
p fhe at “ Autobiography. Il. Noon. 
pervt es of Insect Life. | 7. The Philosophy of Living. 
Lig of Three; or, The| 8 Mozart's Pianoforte. 
B igeer’s Charger 9, The Ministry and the Papal 
sqetchesof American Society. ta rl 
New Yorker.—Life at | 10. An Antediluvian Romance. 
By tering-Place.—The Lion | 11. The Age of Veneer. Part IIT. 
‘the Toils. _ | 12. Financial Projects and Cal- 
Yaterialism. —Miss Marti- culations, 
paaand Mr, Atkinson. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day is published, 
CKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCCXXVL., for APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 

Cont nts, 
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. Part IT. : 
L, Esq, feat etl Lieutenant and his Friends. 
. Michael Angelo and the Friar. . 
what My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Part VIII. 
VL brouht Yo ratives of Sorcery and Magi 
n eae Vil Modern State Trials. Part 1V.—The Romance of Forgery. 
The Flowers’ Revenge. : 
latter Days of the F ree-Trade Ministry. 
Seven Year: William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














da Tuesday, April 1, bs be published, price 58. Part II. 


ol. VL, © 
HE JOURNAL of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—Remarks on the Variations of the Individuals which 
roups called in Natural History Varieties, Races, Sub- 
d Species, by M. Chevreul— Description of a Fruit-room 
. Esq.—On the Scenic “ Effect” of certain 
ing remarkable Foliage, by T. Moore— 
ayes, by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley—Glass- 
uggestions for the better management of 
. Meteorological Observations made in the 
’ By the Rev, den of the Society otes on Fruits and Vegetables grown in 
eal of Fire— ve Society's Garden in 1850—Observations on Inverted Growth, by 
Mackevtie—The Vegetation of Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru, by 
—_____ Hi A. Weddell—New Plants, &c. from the Society’s Garden— 
vedings at Meetings of the Society, from January 14 to 
for Apri, March 13, 1851. 
. : Published by the Society, at their house, 21, Regent- 
rogression, Lew sold by all Booksellers. 












































Price Threepence, . s 

HE LITERARY GAZETTE, published 
THIS DAY, ey cag tos ® ye! af es one 
renn—Defence of the ulay Charges. 2. Achilli’s Dealings 
lL. ith the Inquisition, 3. Liebig’s Annual Report of the Progress 
Chemistry. 4. Horne’s Dreamer and Worker. 5. Le Tcheou-li; 
Rites des Tcheou. “6. New Edition of Albert Smith’s Month 
Constantinople—Summary Notices of New Books—New Works 
wtlished in Paris—'Tartuffe--Paris Correspondence— Varieties, 


be. 
AGAZINE Reeve & Benham, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


on the Punjab o 
ENTLEY’S PICTURE GALLERY. 


nyan- 
PART II. of this New and Cheapest Portrait Gallery ever 
will be issued with the Magazines, on Monday, the 


: PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
ining Four Beautiful Engravings, with Original Memoirs 
ing the Engravings. 
I Portraitof BEETHOVEN. From an Original Painting. 
IL Portrait of the Right Hon, EARL ST. VINCENT. From 
an Original Picture by Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 

lll. Portrait of HENRY THE EIGHTH. Irom an Original 

Picture in the Court Koom at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
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treet. Wm. §. 
Sold by all 














Satvrpay, 





ontains :-—The pital. 

rs. Mellor audi JV, The FAMILY of GEORGE VILLIERS, First Duke of 
waters to Hyde Buckingham. From the Original, by Monthurst, at 
with Details Hampton Court. 

yan Part I. Now ready, price One Shilling, contains : 


—('o I Portrait of Queen Evizapetu, engraved by Greatbach, from 
dens Brag ite Original, by N. Hilliard. 


Il. Joux Law (projector of the celebrated Mississippi Scheme), 
mzraved by Greatbach, from a rare print by L. Schenck. 
om EJ. Carprars Marryat, K.N., engraved by Cook, from an 
e GREAT ee Drawing by W. Behnes. 
Fifteen Inches !Y. Kine Cuarces 11. ond Exvizapern, Princess Patatine, his 
wasin, dancing at the Hague, a highly finished Engraving, by 
4 meatbach, from the Origiual by Cornelius Janssens, in the Collec- 
‘garden. fica at Windsor Castle. 
“Good in design, well got up, and cheap.”—Literary Gazette. 
ROWN, oF “Few things can be imagined more generally delightful and 
LAN Y oe This is the most varied and complete gallery of por- 
" its of famous persons hitherto presented to the public. It is 
pod, and a cheap shilling’s worth.”—Spectator. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





the pos: 





«. By Charl __Next week will be published, 
oo KKETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE 
: of the PAST HALF CENTURY. 
| ByH.Drum- ff In Six Lectures, delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
nstitution. 
Forester, Au By D. M. MOIR, [Dewta.) 
Tn foolscap octavo, (pp. 330,) price 58. 





‘1851. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
| Napier: 

ee MAJOR CAMPBELL’S NEW WORK. 

he Author of 


H This day, in post 8vo. price 78. 6d. bound, 
E THREE TRIALS OF LOIDE; 
: SUNSHINE and SHADOW ; the PHANTASMAL RE- 
PLOOP, and OTHER POEMS. 
ad the Pope. ether of * By MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL 

t of ‘ Lays from the East’ ‘Scraps from the Knapsack ofa 
-street, Soldier,’ &c. 
mae W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
ZIN E for - ss *#* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


on Steel, wi 





TO PERSONS IN SEARCH OF A HOUSE. 
DVI This day is published, price 2s, 6d. bound, 
ADVICE to BUILDERS, BUYERS, and 
RENTERS of HOUSES. 


Mr. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 





Just published, in imp. 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates, and numerous Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘ Modern Painters,’ &c, 


Price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 


“*The Stones of Venice’ will assist to pave the way to the rationalism and adv t of architecture. It is more 
practical than the writer’s previous works, and might be called an essay on the principles of architecture. A high religious 
feeling pervades the volume, and it contains passages of great beauty and power.”—Builder. 

**It is a book for which the time is ripe, and it cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results on our own national” 
architecture. At once popular and profound, this book will be gratefully hailed by a circle of readers even larger than 
Mr. Ruskin has found for his previous works. He has so written to catch the ear of all kinds of persons.” 

Literary Gazette, 





** Probably the most practical book which has ever been written upon architecture.”—Express. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘THE STONES OF VENICE.’ 


On the 10th of May will appear, Part I. of 


EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
VENICE. 


SELECTED and DRAWN to MEASUREMENT from the EDIFICES. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of ‘The Stones of Venice,’ &c. 
To be completed in Twelve Parts, of folio imperial size, price One Guinea each. 
Each Part will contain Five Plates, engraved by the first artists, and as nearly as possible fac-similes of Mr. Ruskin's 
original drawings; but of mixed character: some will be finished mezzotints; some tinted lithographs; and some wood- 
cuts, or engravings in outline, of profiles and sections. There will be at least one mezzotint in each Part. 


*,* Fifty India Proofs only will be taken on atlas folio, price Two Guineas each Part. 


Subscribers’ Names will be received by Messrs. SmitH, ELpErR & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, under the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 


A SECOND EDITION 


OF THE 


ROYAL VISITS AND PROGRESSES TO 
WALES, 


AND THE BORDER COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE, SALOP, HEREFORD, 
AND MONMOUTH, 


From the First Invasion of Julius Cesar to the friendly Visit of Queen Victoria ; including a Succinct 
History of the Country and People, particularly the leading Families who Fought and Bled for their King 
during the troublesome Times of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth. The latter derived principally 
from ancient MSS. never before published. [Illustrated with a profusion of Historical and Pictorial 
Engravings, aad an approved Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen. 
By EDWARD PARRY. 
Small paper, 4to. illustrated with numerous Historical and Pictorial Wood Engravings, cloth 
Large paper, 4to. illustrated with ditto ditto and Twenty Steel Engravings, cloth, neat................ 220 


Large thick royal paper, illuminated with splendid coloured Drawings from an old MS. in the British 


Museum, A.D. 1399, with numerous Steel Plates and Wood Engravings, handsomely bound ....... 3.0 


Cuarman & HALL, London. J. H. Leake, Shrewsbury. Tuomas CATHERALL & Epwarp Parry, Chester. 


DECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTORY, 
AND GENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 


451, OXFORD-STREET. 
E. T. ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANGINGS, (made by his patented 


inventions,) fitted up on the walls of the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every style of artistic 
arrangement, and for every kind of room. In addition, the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (the price marked 
in plain figures,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit for reception. 





Bed-room and other Paper-Hangings, One Halfpenny | Brussels and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Best warranted Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any 





oF TACT- By J. S. ERLAM, Esq., Architect. 
. ste Donte vm ils Mitlo ame e to indicate to all abe sage | 
: ‘ime ec, 0 
LIN ys ony to avoid imposition, <i dpasieagnaamemain 
: -Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
aie *s* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


per yard. 
French and all foreign Paper-Hangings of the first fabric. dimensions, 2s, 3d., 2s, 6d., and 2s. 9d, per yard. 
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Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 
aew (GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to 
e arral of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; 
witha fexicos AMS, 


PPENDIX. By the Rev. H. C. AD. 
Fellow of Magdale: OW and ABP and Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. 


London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


ready, 18mo. cloth, price 
HE story: ROOK of "ENGLISH HIS- 
for iy use of Lay a le Chitaren. By the Rev. Dr. 


LN r of * 
Ging, vast Sosties Ht Law, Sehsol Library, 131, oF eet-street. 


FAIRBAIRN ON ee on 
On Tuesday will be published, in demy 8vo. price 108. 6d. clo 
ZEKIEL, and the BOOK of | his PROPHECY. 
AN EXPOSITIO 
the oes Pareick PALRDATRN, Salton, 
_ auth zane , & 


ture, ‘Jonah,’ &e. 
a! “ed Cack ee Hamilton & Co. 








Now ready, 
HE GOLD WORSHIPPERS. 
By THE AUTHOR OF *‘WHITEFRIARS, &c. &c. 
Parry & Co. 32 and 33, Leadenhall-street. 
To be had at upwards of 3,000 Circulating Libraries. 


a THOMAS WAKLEY ON vn 7 aes 








t to 








Senge shortly to be published, 
Ppumosoray in the FENS: 
In Twelve Chapters. 
Michael Coomes, 141, Kegent-street. 
wee Bg OF HEREFORD’S —- 
dition, feap. 8vo. cloth, p’ 
GUGGESTIVE HINTS fee Hy IMPROVED 
A gts INSTRUCTION, making it bear upon PRAC- 


a Porm: 





e press, uniform with ‘Suggestive H 
The METHODS of INSTRUCTION. ‘followed 
H SCHOOL of xings SOMBORNE, HANTS. 
ne Rev. RICHARD DAWES, A.M. 
Dean of Hereford. 


Lately published, the following, by the same Author, 
1, An Improved and Self-Paying — of 
National Education. Fourth Edition. 8d. f 
0 





day is published, price 3s. ; or pos’ 
3 REPORTS on the USE “of f GLY- 
CERLNE in the TREATMENT of pRarnuss. 
a oy 7 WARLSS. F.R.C.S.E 
urn, e Royal F reo Hospital, London. 
Edited | by TIN DAL ROBERTSOS Resident Surgeon. 
Samuel Highley, fs Fistcout, B ksell int 
the Royal Co ege | of jurgeons of ngland. 
PIANOFORTES, TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS EACH. 
D "ALMAINE & CO.'s ROYAL PIANO- 
FORTES, in six of the choicest woods, every cy 
—D’ALMAINE & CO. (Established 1785), , Soho- 
square; who hare just published, Gratis and Postage *Ob- 
servations on the Manufacture, Choice, Purchase, Preservation and 
Tuning of Pianofortes. 
MEN DELSSOHN.— For the Pianoforte, by 
G. A. OSB ORNE, MEN Pole plein ) ,celebrated 
“CRADLE SONG” and “FIRST VIOLET,” price 25. 6d. each, 
and CURSCHMANN’s “ DER KLEINE Hi WARS price 
just published by T. moceey & oes 28, Be Hotter street. 


3e., are 


TIAAAIA AIAOHKH « ame tovg ‘EBAOMH- 
KONTA. The SEPTUAGINT VERSION of the OLD 
TESTAMENT, Pocersiag to the VATICAN TEXT; together with 
= he APOCRYPHAL BOOKS extant k d 
iso, the ex G ludi 
the Fourth of M Spend te the Voueee 


Witha Cotiical and Historical Preface. 

the real LXX o not commonly pri: mented with the 

LX tk Version \theodation’ ‘8 'ieupeiodion Ie having substituted 

for it at an early period), the Publishers have given this srnnaiation 
as well as that which is omney inserted in the LX X. 

In ry the Greek Text of the Apocryphal Books commonly 








2. Observations on the Government S 
Education, and on School Inspection. 12. 

3. Remarks on the present Crusade against the 
Committee of Council on Education. 14. 

4. An Account of King’s Somborne School. By 


the Rev. HENRY MUSELEY. 
London : Groombridge & a. 5, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 


Just published, 
HE ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DIS- 
COVERY ; te, Year-Book of Facts bn Science and pan: 
a the most 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chomaietey, ‘Astro~ 
anu . Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, . 
‘ap Y, Antiquities ; ith a of Le, entific 
fu blications, a Classified List of Patents Obituaries of Eminent 
rtant Papers in Scientific Jour- 
AVID A. WELLS, A.M., of the 
Lawrence Scientific: School, "Cambridge, and GEORGE BLISS, 
Jun. 12mo. cloth, 88. 

OUTLINES. “of ny ‘SYSTEM of MECHA- 
NICAL PHILOSOPHY; me & rch into the eg of 
Force. By SAMUEL ELLIOT doves. 8v0. a, 9 78. 6d. 

London: John Chapman, 142, Stran 


NEW WORK. 
THE LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES, 


A Series of Cheap Popular Works, adapted for the School, ‘the 
Cottage, the Drawing-Room and the Study. 
On the ist of May will be published, price One Shilling, 
THE HIST Y of thee CHURCH of 
ENGLAND during the Reigns of Henry VILL, Edward VI. 
and Mary : being the first portion of the Ecc esiastical History of 
this Country from the Reign of Henry VIII. to the Reigns of the 
ouse of Hanover. 








Scientific Men, an Index of im 
nals, Reports, &c. Edited by 





The plan of the Work comprises three distinct series, arranged 
under the following heads :— 
I. THE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
IL THE BLOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
III. THE MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 

Portions of one or other of these Series, in Parts or in Volumes, 

will appear Mon‘ f 

Volume: will be sompiete in itself ; Gy oot printed in 
foolscap 8vo., d with E and will 
vary in price according to its thickness. 

TO POORSEE LES Prospectuses and Showboards will be 
ready in a few days, and may be had on application. Agents 
wanted ‘or the principal towns. 

London : 4, Crescent, Blackfriars; and all Booksellers. 


published, 8vo. 158. 
TABLE of AN’ TI-LOGARITHMS, contain- 
ing to Soren Places of Decimals, natural Numbers, answer- 
ing to all hms from ‘0001 to 99999 ; and an improved Table 
of Gauss’s iets b Pn which may be "found the Logarithm to 
A =< where Logarithms are 











d n Intr we also the History 

of Feeariiene, ‘thelr edie and the varies I pmprevernents 

e therein since their invention. . A HELL E. 
FILI POWSKI. Second edition, revised an: 

The Publisher, having purchased the Copyraghs 6 and Stereotype 
Plates of these Tables (published a few months ago at 2I. 2s.), is 
enabled to offer a corrected edition at the above reduced price. 

Testimonial of Augustus de Morgan, Esq. 

“T have examined the Leta i of Mr. Filipowski’s Table of Anti- 
Logarithms and of Gauss’s Logarithms, and also the plan of his 
me opaned Litas of Annuities for three lives, constructed from the 

rhiste 1a 

w ~ table of Anti-Logarithms is, I think, all that could be 
wished, in extent, in structure, and in typography. For its extent, 
it is unique among modern Tables. Of accuracy, I cannot speak, 
of course ; but this —_ d, I have no h in recom- 
mending it without ificatien. 

“The form in which ‘Gauss’ 's Tables are arranged will be a mat- 
ter of opinion. I can only say that Mr. Filipowski’s Table is used 
with ease, as I have found upon trial; and that its extent, as 
compared with other tables, and particularly: with other rive- 
FIGURE tabl 4 the same a, will reco: it. I desire to 
confine mysel if, to the facility * with which this table 
can be used : pte wo with other forms, as to RELATIVE facility, 

eing out of the question on so short a trial. 

«.“ On the table of Annuities for three lives, shows is hardly occa- 
sion to say anything. All who are conversant with Life Contin- 
gencies are well aware how much it is wanted. wae pe Moreay,” 


George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 











e LXX, the Fourth Book of the Maccabees has been 
fas en as well as the three which appear in the Vatican text. This 
been done in orden to give the present Edition as much com- 


— announcing this Edition, the Publishers have also to state, 
that they have caused to be prepared a ba NOPSIs of the Various 
Reapines found in all the ancient MSS. of the LXX which are 
extant ; this will present the Biblical Student with a more com- 
pase Critical Apparatus for the LXX than enyihins which has 


itherto will y Editi f thi 
LXX now announced. One Volume octavo, enone 


FH KAINH AIAOHKH. A Large- bln nt Greek 
NEW Seetaynee. with select various 

The want of a ag ew in on type 
for general g has often been exp penued ; and in seeking to 
meet this want, the Publishers have endeavoured to introduce as 
many features of general utility as they could. 

They have therefore selected Mill's text, as being that _— cur- 
rent in thiscountry. In the margin they have placed mai 
oy det criticism, calach, Scola certain tum or sch which have been approved 











a3 





ey have sought to ‘present— 
 aappeeted ~ great authority. 
worthy of reciabl attention. 
which app y affect the sense. 
to which is often made. 
My which some peculiar importance has been 
References to parallel Ly are added in the margin, 
» Vateme, octavo. 
The Publishers iat! likewise caused to be prepared, as a Com 
qanicn, to this or any other edition, a pocatordg SYNOPSIS of the 
ba pe of the TExtTs ¢. Griesbach, Siwy Lachmann, and 
wi 


pe “BIBLE of EVERY LAND, complete, 

with Ethnographic Maps, Specimens, &c. A’ full Series of 

Native Alphabets, 

Volume, quarto, 
SYRIAC READING BOOK;; consisting of 
Extracts from the Old and New Testaments, and the Syriac 

ene wo of Richard Ceeur de Léon’s Crusading Adventures. 

and G ically Analyzed. In post vo, 


A CHALDEE READING BOOK, on thesame 
plan. In post octavo. 
A NEW GREEK HARMONY of the 
GOSPELS. In One Volume, quarto. 
AVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION to theNEW 
TESTAMENT. Volume III. with Index, &. Octavo. 
PECIMENS and PROSPECTUSES ofa NEW 
and COMPLETE HEBREW CONCORDANCE. 


S PECIMENS and PROSPECTUSES of a 
SYRIAC CONCORDANCE, 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 





ne 
ist, 
2nd. 























3rd. 
4th. 
Sth. 








with Roman Powers, accompanies. One 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

I OWARD on the LOSS of TEETH.—A 

new invention connected with Dental Surgery has been 
introduced by Mr. Howard, consisting of an entirely new descri 
tion of Artificial Teeth, fixed by SELF- ADHESION, combining 
Capillary Attraction and Atmospheric Pressure, without springs, 
wires or ligatures, They will never change colour or decay, wd 
will be found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. 
method does not require the extraction of any Teeth or | Bay = 
any painful operation. The invention is of importance to many 
—— and those who are interested in it should read this 


on Ae Simpkin & Marshall, and all Booksellers ; or sent free 
to any address if 36 stamps are sent to the Author, Thomas 
ia ay Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, 
OD 
ONDON ASSURAN CE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter. in the reign of King George L 
1720, for irs. FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Offi ce, No. We Royal — 
Branch Office, No. 10, Regent-street. 
Actuary—PETER HARDY, Esq. F.R.S. 
THIS CORPORATION has effected ASSURANCES ON 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
FIRE INS pt nag effected at moderate rates upon every 
description of p 
MARINE 1 NSUR. RANCES at the current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





Pyeowomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Re Hon, Sir T, Frankland Lewis. Bat. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. “"h. MP. hair hrm 
ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST ae a oe 
MUTUAL SYSTEM. * OU thy 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the dmg 


every ear. 
The sum of 274,0001. was added to Policies at th 
= promeeed an average Bonus of 624 per “ Cent a 
miums 

‘Aovavenee Fund exceds 1,000,000. Income 150 ae 
. Loans granted on such Policies ag are purchaseable 

— 

For varticulars apply to 


ALEXAN a 3 Meridpeat feet Bee 
UNion ASSURANCE  OFFicp 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES,) 


Cornhill and Batarctnest, Ls se College-green 
Gron t, Hamburgh. Dublin; wai 





rantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 with he 
The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to a s varzing tm 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the we Seven Years’ P; 
Tr thirds 0 be eth Premi be paid 
'wo-thirds on vo e mium may be paid until death 
ng and I Rates of Premium, and 





or quarterly. 
Loans grant*d. Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE SINSG RANCES at the usual | sates, and PROFITS m 
turned on Policies taken out for —; 


March 7, 1851. tas LEWIS Sea 
U J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANOREDSEEE 
1, King William-street, London. . 


rinciple of an annual valuation of assets and 
ps oS . ae di wision of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, — 


tted to offer advantages. 
aerne following table will show the result of hw: last aa 
rofits, as declared on the Sth of May, 1850, to all whe 
Riad on that day paid six annual premiums. This be founds 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
ut other offices adopting a plan of division of profits:~ 
Age 
when 
Policy 
was 





Date of 


| Stems 
Sum | Original | —= 
Policy, sa 


Assured. | Premiums, 
issued. leunentiien 


a 





20 £1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
os | 1 
1,000 


On or 
before 
8th arte 

1845. 


£19 6 8 
30 4 8 4) 
40 
50 
60 
DAVID JONES, Actuary, 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR. 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. on by 

mporiel Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vict. c. xx. and Viet oi 

62, King William-street, London ; and 21, St. David street Bair 
h. Cap ital, One Million. 





George Bousfield, E 
Thomas Challis, Hsq.& Ald. 
J . Cope, 


John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq, 


ant LADY-DAY Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, aot 
y be had on ae at the head _ of the Company, or of 
ay of its ts throughout the countr. 

“tN THE FE DEI — the Company transacts all 
business relating to Life Assurances, —k— Tt . and 
omits rincipls ad = the ~~ Iiberal ‘terms consistent 
sound principles and public securi 

i i _ ented s on personal soontity, and the deposit of a Lift 

by the borrower. 
‘Bok citors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, libel 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


By Order of the ne Board, 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
F LivA, SNSUBABCE COMPANY.—Established in 1% 
“Oihices—8 and 10, Waterstret, Liverpool 29 and 21, Poultry, 


re. 
Charles Hindl MP. 
Thomas bined 


Thomas B. Si 
Hon. €. P. Ville ee 


To all Agen 
allowance is ma 





Trustees. 
Sir Thomas Burman Birch, Bart. M.P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq; 
uel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
oo in Live 
caenanirere a ere Esq. 


Derdy Chaireti 
JOSEPH C. EWAKT, Esq. ; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. Ww 
William Dixon, Esq. 
bf ae Earle, Esq. 
T.S Gladstone, Esq. 

— — te 


Francis Hay woud, "Esq. 
Robert H . 


George nope Esq. John Swainson, Esq. 


Hore, 
waa Boult, Esq. 
WILLIA AM EWART, E 
Chairman— 

Depnty-Chekrman—GEORGE FRED, YO NG 
Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
Siillam Bro John Ranking, oa. 

3M Roe ok 

mour 

Frederick gg Esq. noe Boalt Yea. 


J — — 
aon D langle Bea, M. en frenderson, Esq. 


aw cemeuaneesed. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 





Agricultural, ng 
Foreign and Colonial Ss eff 
Premiums as in other established Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE paraneuaes. 
Premiums as ee as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependemt on — being 
guaranteed when the Policy is effec’ » 
Surrenders of Policies Serourely y jealt wit 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of Polieiet. 
Claims paid = a poe Cam ye ie 
exce! ’ 
pall Secmtonanes be had on application ats ie Ofiens 


declared 





Company as above, or to any of its Agents in the C 
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UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


gHARE E OF poriT. INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

— th Bepte = ty Aweriod of division, wi will Pate. 

i BAN POUR-F TPTHs ‘of the Net Profits of the Society 

ma pon ptt an a 1850, in b properties to their —e 





and Act of pb ty 
y this Society for insuri: ng young 
lower than ty many other old-established offices, 
‘are fully protected from all risk byan ample ae: wl 
addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
mium 
ot TARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. — 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710. 
Waste Charing-cross ; 
6, Welbeck-street, eatret : Craig'y-court, Cha - ” 





Mana: 
illiam R. Hamilton, Esq. "Chairman and Treasurer, 
W Lh mi Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 


wil ‘liam Beresford, 


iq. M.P. H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Ple art Bouverie. 


ped Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse. 


Harry Chester, 11, Es Es 
fanael Pepys Cockers . Charles sce tole Esq. 
juikes Ourrie, Esq. M. P. Eu a 


Henry Rich, 
John bthoed isa 
Henry Stuart, Esq. 
C. George Thorntes, E ea. 
persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
eat the Lady Day quarter, are hereby reminded 
Premiums, tither at -¥ Offices in Threadneedle- 
Cha: -cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
; or to the nag hy in the Country, on or before 
1851, Ww days owe 
I wn -- ABi shove the time for which they are insured, 


il expire. 
Insurances may be made for more years than one by a single 
and J such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
wenium and duty for every year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 


oe Gna, Tarp ~~ 9 


orcign ¢ oR ag the caine 

31849, 180,8021.; 1850,181,146. 

- KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 


London ; 97, George-street, Edin- 
h; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasg: College-green, Dublin. 





Ow 5 "4, 
LONDON BOARD. 
ee Se linn Graham, Esq. 
'y-Chairman—Charles Downes, 
F. Chas. eprigucs, Peg Esa. 
William Railton, 
F.H. Themen. Esq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
‘The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 
‘Sum added /Sum added 
to Policy | to Policy 
in 1841 in 1848, 





rable at 
e al 
Death. 


£6,470 16 
5,112 10 





£683 6 8 |£787 10 


1,022 10 


0 
0 
0 1,257 1 
0 1,157 10 
0 
0 628 15 
0 





0 545 0 
0 511 5 0 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 
mlyone-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
mmnceisfor Life. Every information afforded on — to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH : 2, poms Bs EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, neo, 198,81 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuses Decla: red, £743,000. 
Chims paid since the establishment of the Office, £ 2,001,450. 


The Right a EARL GREY. 
he Ber. James Sherman, yo 
ye encowe ye Es 
Hey B. Alexander, Esq. 
Ti Juda, E 
iam Ju sq. 
Srkichard D. King, Bart. 








itis —- ‘hairman, 
cley Pellatt, ea. 

oe ey Pe! sq. 
George Round, Esq. 
creceries Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Ma en, Esq. Capt. William J — Williams. 

A. 7. it, Fea, Managing Directo 

Phpician—John 8.S., 29,  Geoer Mentaguectectt, 
me 


NINBTEEN Lrwaeriee es OF THE PROFITS ARE 
VIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Eumples aes Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





uses added subse- 
a to be further 
creased annually. 


Original Premium. 





£79 444 10 a “a = 
341610 ditto 





114 18 10 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
8 Total with Additions, 
eri 3 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chatrman. 
Thomas — Esq. Deputy- 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
John Barnard, eo 
George Denny, 
Bryan Donkit:, Ee. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. 


"w.K. Jameson, Esq. 


ohn Knill, - 
John Nollot beg, 
Charles Philips, sq. 


Daniel finghas Eg. 
O'B. ham Woolsey, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Anthony Dunlop, mn, © Wm. Hawes, Esq.; E.G 


F.RS. } 


ay, Esq. ; 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS: 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker Wy fictinss appoint- 
ment to Ge Geom, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
aed most roopecttully solic solicits “from the public an 
ns vay ofhis extentive STO ATCHES and ——s 
embracing all the late modern im Shs at the most eco: 
metathcneupes. Gold Watches, with gold dials, ewelled in 
four holes, 8 Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 1 
ineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. arranted Fs 
ae and posurate pe peng Le Lever Watches, jewelled i in four a 
6 guine: Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal ponte (Clock tone Area). 





mes P. Jones, Esq. 
nkers. 


Ba 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial ggg of 
London ; London and sant Banking Com 
Physicians— Arch. oy ey D.FRS 3. T. W. Fence “M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. ; Jobn Dalrympie Esq. F.B.S. 
Standing Counsel—Russell @ 4 Esq. Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, E 
Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital and careful and The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its esta- 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over 1,300,0001., while its assets stand at 125,0001. and upwards, with 
an income of 30, 0001. a — steadily increasing. 
The business tag the C severy sense ree of risk 
wi 


Pp moderate, and 
may be paid q LF, half-y or ot! orwies 
Credit it elowed of one- third of the ay et till death, or halfthe 
Punieme for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of _ 
xtra Premiums for Foreign Risks.— Persons assured 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in oe 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Feat and, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony,and in other healthy foreign climates, a payment of 
extra premium ; also, with some limit, in North America (not 
south of the 35° of North Latitude), and in ‘Australia, 
Profits — Bonus.— Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company are appr ropriated to aes who have been assured on 
the profit — for three clear yea 
Loans.—Advances are made a pen n the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold Propert of adequate value, of Life Interests, Rever- 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expense, 


and quickly, temporary advances on ty. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
T ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No.9, Cornhill, Lon- 
aa opposite the Bank. ice, in silver cases, 3. 08. each ; or in 
go old cases, six guineas each. These watches are go and 
urable, the a escapement being peculiarly suited to com- 
bine these impo: ‘whilst ein They are jewelled in four holes, 
and continue eine whilst being wound. A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with 


NOW THYSELF 1 Pease om. 
SOP receives from all quarters the most flatte 

timonials of success in describing Persons’ CHARA CTERS 1 Naa 
their HANDWRITING, pointing out their mental and moral 
qualities, both good and bad. This novel art, the result of much 
one is useful in discovering the charac nds and the 

ble influence of the traits on after life.—Address, by letter, 
te en age and sex, with 13 uncut stamps, to Dr. BLenxinsor, 10, 
Lancaster-place, Strand, London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn. Headache, 

Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Mild Aperie nt it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & 

















OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 
BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 
very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

Geeeriplion eegoods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.—850, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. _CHUBB'’S 
: PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. Sphey 
are very strong, not liable to get on of order, and the yo 
aten' 





as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’ 
Wicoarest Safes and Boxes forma complete preservation for deeds 
late, books, &c. from fire ond thieves. hubb & Son, 57, me 
aul’s-churchyard, London ; Lord-street, Live: 1; 16, Mar 

ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolver ampton. 


LKINGT N oth ag © On 
NTEES OF THE ELECTRO PL 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &eo. 
Beg 0 call to their Estab! lishments, 


22, REGRNTOPREET 
is; MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STRKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 

At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessit; 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by 
no guarantee for their manufacture, = sach yt 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free b: t. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. — 


MEICALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
J! TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching th 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them 

and extraordinary manner, and is famous for 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that k: 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring 








<< my yf the public, that 
ington & oan offer 








uated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the saree surprising and successful Thegenuine 
Smyrna 8 with its preserved valuable Properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality and as by moons “of direct importations, 
dispensing wit with _ rmediate part b ae Fae structive 
uxury of a genu ne imyrna = 
— caching and accuriog the LEY & & Co.’s Sole Establishmen: 
130 B, Oxfere-ctrest, one door from Hol 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted t. 
some houses. 


METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 





co., 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and ver 





"ss HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, 


PREPARED BY 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 


(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 
i hes IS original and exquisite Preparation, com- 


bining, in an eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment and 
fine aroma of the fresh nut, is prepared under the most able Homee- 
opathic advice, with the matured skill ante —~ jones of TAYLOR 

ROTHERS, the i verage 
to all; itis a most essential article of f diet and especially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatm Itis not cloying to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delat «nd a table ae 

organs. It is parte we to the blood, sooth: ea ea 
nervous system, lubri a = the citmentacy d savan 
at the same time, invigora and aeeeas. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS covfidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so- Homeopathic cocoa offered to 
a Sf A anate trial will suffice. rve, particularly, upon 
each pack 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advantages over other makers arise from the paramount 
extent of their fanufacture ; larger isto, and reater command of 
ps ap 


= them to offer : ont of plain and os _ es _ 
Coco ND CHOCOLA: ATE, 
a, terms. They are 


SOLU BLE AND DIETETIC COCcOAS, 

the latter loctrensly recommended by the Faculty to Invalids, Con- 
valescents and Dyspeptics, as most nutritious an ouay of digestion, 
and being free from the exciting properties of tea and coffee 
makes it a most desirable refreshment after a late evening. 

Fg et makes of these are spurious 

standard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 

ANY Ct CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
as NE, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea ers, and 

i 


men. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Cnseciniment, see that oe poms 


“Taylor Brothers” is —— rues et, there 
noxious imitations of t i and DIET Tic ‘COCOAS 
calculated to bring ast into disrepr s 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for = urifying and —— pro- 
rties. The aromatic oy oe which is — the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast an evening 1 repast to 
romote digestion, and to a ioe of this property in the cus- 
fomary breakfast and pomp: y not may, inagreat measure, be attributed 
ton, generally termed bilious. It 








as on mente nen qpeliyvent = rice, ui 








| ju: 

| Insured. | ‘added. | to be furth 
a4 £98212 1 

5000 








1160 5 6 
| 8558.17 8 


™m Bonuses 
1 


200 
and full particulars ma: obtained upon applica- 
of the Office, in ant The petnctpal atin the 
"Mt the City Branch, and at the head Oftice, No. 





of 

— been found high] cial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &., from whenee arises many a 4 such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
jag | of the — and a = sh state of th = ww —b Ee intes- 

oning flatulence, veness, in spasmodic 
cae it is much Sovcmmmeniiod. Sold in povindpacketh rice price 4 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand. 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others—N.B. For a ‘eee a 

, see Bradshaw's 6d, Guide. 





curious 

connected with Dental Sacer — intro- 

open by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, Geo coupe vases : it 

the reseeies of an entirelyNE DESCRIPTION N of AR AM 
Fict L TEETH, fixed without springs, wires. 

80 perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be ‘distinguished frome 
the originals a 8 the closest chapreer. They will never change 
oclour or dong, om d will be | vay oupirae to any teeth ever 

before used. v5 method — not require the extraction of an 
Teeth or Roots, or any pa‘ operation, and will support an 
preserve ve that are loose. and is guerens to —— = 


ofi 
persons, and those who are interested init ‘should avail fone 
of Mr. Howard’s NEW DISCOVERY. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. ; 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and inv as properties enables the stomach 


to sve dail y Sow the fi 
aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 


daily yee of 
ar Fs by the Proprietors, I eo * Posmay 6, Vesodined, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Worees ter; and also by 
essrs. Barclay & Son a Gans & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce. 
N.B. To » guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


OWLAND'’S KALYDOR.-This ORIENTAL 
Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
(herenshly iy burifying | the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
pain ao Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of In- 
~~ a healthy freshness and transparency of Com- 
—- and softness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 
88, 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND'’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of Pia, 
mild and detersive weenes, It pleasingly and effectually cleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD from ooeet and every species 
of impurity, and imparts a delicate It is particularly 

recommended to be used after BATHI a. “as it will prevent the 
Probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 

in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes ti the necessity for using 
the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head ; and, 
from its ben fects on the health oo er with the grate’ teful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts. and be milage to the TO fencoont 
in 30s natare, will Phe NU invaluable appe appendage to the TOILET 
and the purposes of the 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20. on HATTON: GARDEN, 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and AL, 


CERTAIN CURE are HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS for Headaches, Lowness of Spirits, and Pains in the 
Chest.—A Soldier — had seen much service abroad, suffered for 
years from headaches, lowness of spirits, and pains in the right 
side. which pes 80 debilitated him that it was found necessary 
discharge him from the service. Every attention had been paid to 
fis mo kA both by the arm oarpeensqnd | in the hospitals : at 
t it was decided that he was incurable; but since his discharge 
aoe need taking Holloway’s Pills, = have been t 
of restoring him to that buoyaney" of spirits and excellent 
health that he had not ot enjoyed for years.—Sold by all druggists; 
and at Professor Holloway’s estab ent, 244, Strand, Lon 
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Now ready, in 200 pages, demy 18mo. with Illustrations, in fancy binding, price only 1s. 6d., or post free 2s., 
DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


GILBERT’S POPULAR NARRATIVE OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, 
PROGRESS, AND PROSPECTS 


OF THE 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 185] 


WITH A GUIDE TO THE FUTURE RULES AND ARRANGEMENTS. 


A Few of the numerous Criticisms of the Metropolitan Press. 


“The volume before us has fair claim to its title of a 
Narrative of the Exhibition. It commences with an account 
of such British and Foreign Exhibitions as may be supposed 
to have led to the idea of the great international show of 
industry to be held inthe present year. The work also con- 
tains a complete account of how the world’s industrial pro- 
ducts have come to be housed in the present building ; gives 
all the rules and orders of the Commissioners and Execu- 
tive Committee; special instructions to colonial and foreign 
exhibitors and custom-house authorities; names of autho- 
rized agents for foreign countries; custom-house agents 
recommended by the Royal Commissioners; and such other 
information as renders it A REALLY USEFUL VOLUME OF 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION TO ALL EXHIBITORS AND VISITORS AT 
THE EXHIBITION.” —Exzpositor. 

‘* Within a small compass we have here gathered together 
all that is interesting in connexion with the great under- 
taking of the present year—an undertaking which must 
form a most important chapter in the world’s history. We 
are bound to say that the work has been judiciously done, 
and the result is a very satisfactory review of all that has 


been effected in the way of Industrial Exhibitions up to the | ject, it is at the same time light, interesting, and infinitely 


present time.”—Literary Gazette. 

**GiLBert’s PorpuLAR NARRATIVE OF THE EXH#IBITION.— 
With this title a work has just been published, written by 
Mr. Peter Berlyn, from authentic and official sources, trac- 
ing the origin, history, and progress, and pointing to the 





prospects of the Great Exhibition. The author has carefully | 


avoided all speculation and gossip on the subject, and has 
applied himself with very considerable ability to the state- 
sent and elucidation of all those facts, derived from authen- 


tic records, which bear upon the progress of this most im- | 


portant national movement. Many interesting facts are 
stated in connexion with previous Expositions which have 
taken place on the Continent and in this country, and the 
difficulties with which upon its first announcement, the 
present undertaking had to contend, and the means by 
which the executive were enabled to overcome them, are 
clearly and consecutively stated. The work also tai 


By PETER BERLYN, Ese. 


PIR rrerrmermnmmnm«m—monrwwrwwws 


the Great Exhibition worth having, and has some very 
sensible remarks on the prospects of home exhibitors, espe- 
cially at the forthcoming display. It is indispensable to 
all interested in the subject.”—Church and State Gazette. 
**The above-mentioned book appears to combine every 
requisite information regarding the Exhibition from first to 
last. Its clever compilation, tasteful form, quantity and 
variety of information, and the dependence that may be 
placed upon it for correctness combined with its early ap- 
pearance, render it one of the most valuable hand-books 
that are likely to be generally used."— Weekly Dispatch. 
** A well-arranged, clear,.and concise hand-book to this 
wonder of the world, in which is traced its origin, progress, 
and prospects, in a pleasing and interesting manner. This 
must have been a most difficult task, as the materials out 
which he has formed his narrative are so widely scattered 
that it requires some one who perfectly and profoundly 





understands the subject (as we are convinced the author 
does) to collect and arrange them in so satisfactory a 
manner. The ladies also will hail this work with pleasure, 
because, though containing every information on the sub- 


superior to the dry and prosy style usually adopted in 
similar works. It is tastefully illustrated, has an elegant 
fancy binding, and forms a guide-beok either for the library 
or the pocket.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 

** A Popular Narrative of the Great Exhibition was really | 
needed, explaining its whole history from its first conception | 
in the Prince Consort’s brain, and Mr. Berlyn’s book has | 
amply supplied the need. It is a very smart volume, and 
the writer is duly impressed with the grandeur of his theme.” 

Guardian. 

**A volume carefully compiled from authentic sources of 
information upon the several points set forth in its title- 
page.” — Notes and Queries. 

‘This book gives, in a concise and agreeable manner, 
a narrative of the progress of the scheme towards fruition, 
and an t of the buildi The t is put toge- | 








some valuable statistical and other information connected 
with the building, and copies of the most recent of the 
Tegulations issued by the executive. We would cordially 
recommend this very interesting work.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“‘We can hardly speak too highly of this elegant and 
useful volume. . Berlyn has done his part admirably, 
and the publisher has seconded him in the business depart- 
‘ment no less satisfactorfly. All the floating and discon- 
nected accounts that have hitherto been brought before the 
public from time to time, are here collected and arranged 
in a very popular and lucid manner, while a mass of fresh 
information, entirely new and authentic, renders this book 
the only complete compendium of the Xxhibition in all its 


| of this little island challenging the population of the uni- 


bearings. The history of its origin is written with a graphic | 


power and a narrative vigour very surprising on such a sub- | 
You are carried along with as much interest as if | 


ject. 
reading a work of fiction. The contents fully justify the 
ample title, and in this fact lies more of eulogy than columns 
of praise could say.”—Leigh Hunt's Journal. 

“A work that was wanted. It puts the public in full 
possession of every iota of intelligence in connexion with 


Also, preparing for publication, intended as a Companion to the above, in 8vo. price only 7s. 6d., or postage free, 8s. 6d., Illustrated by 80 very Splendid Pictur 


Dedicated ta Wis Royal Bigqhness Prince Albert, 


GILBERT’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
ITS ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY, AND CONSTRUCTIVE MARVELS. 


By PETER BERLYN anp CHARLES FOWLER, Jun. Esgs. 
The Engravings will depict the various peouliarities and novelties of this wonderful Building, as well as the Machinery, &c., used in its construction. 


Published by JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, Wholesale and Retail Bookseller, Publisher and Newsvender. 
*,* Foreign Orders will be executed by J. GILBERT on liberal terms: or they can be either sent to any Wholesale Bookseller or Statigner, or to any of the numerous Merchatts 


ther pl tly, and makes a pretty book.” —The Builder. 

* This volume which unostentatiously treats on the highly 
interesting subjects indicated in the title, is based on records | 
of unimpeachable value. All speculation has been wisely | 
avoided, and its pages present an unvarnished history of one 
of the most extraordinary undertakings which the history of 
the world can boast; extraordinary in the fact of the people 


verse to meet on its shores with specimens of their several 
productions and industry ; and extraordinary in the magni- 
tude, decidedly novel, and inconceivably rapid erection of 
the building for the reception. The history of every de- 
scription of similar Exhibitions is traced back to its source ; 
those of Manchester, Birmingham, London, and France, | 
are minutely recorded, the growing interest which followed 
every subsequent Exposition statistically described, and | 
every detail connected with the Royal Commission, the 
arrangements, the building, future rules, throughout a space 
of 200 pages, and finishing with a list of the local com- 
mittees, conveys a vivid and correct picture of this vast 
national undertaking.”—Mining Journal. 

**In matters of detail and relation his narrative is explicit 





engraved in the first style of Art by GzorcE MEasom, 





Manufacturers who export to all parts of the world. 


| kind in general. The entire absence of partiality or 
| dice throughout the book, and the very in orm 


| connected with the Exhibition, induces us to 


| Paternoster-row. 


| trial Exhibition. It contains much lucid information, lucid 






































and lucid ; where he has touched on the history of an art 
a manufacture he is correct in his data: and in ? 
Exhibition to its true source, he has 

losophical insight into the spirit of the age Witj 
pages of his book will be found a faithful record of the 
important meetings of the Royal Commissioners, as way 
those convened by the Corporations of cities, by 
or by private individuals for the furtherance of the 
} se in —. } these is ap) a 

the speeches delivered at these meetings 
guished men who were invited to preside — > 
the enlightened, liberal, and hopeful spirit whieh 
their addresses, forms a cheerful contrast to the 
predictions of certain political and theological 
After a full discussion of what may be termed the 
portion of the subject, Mr. Berlyn closes his excellent 
with a brief but eloquent and prehensive co : 
of the beneficial results which are likely to accrue from 
great national undertaking, not only to ourselves but 





tion contained in it for all matters directly or 


the author to publish editions of it in the French and 
man languages. By this means he would be 
himself, at the same time that he was conferring a boon 
our country's guests.”"— Weekly News. 

** We do not go out of our province as horticultural jou 
nalists in noticing a work recently issued by Mr. Gilbert, 
Our friends in the provinces will do 
to study beforehand as many of the probable incidents 
this trip as possible; and though innumerable hints 
tabular descriptions of the Exhibition building have 
issued, we have not had anything before like a conned 
history of the great project itself. The work before w 
called ‘A Popular Narrative of the Origin, History, 
gress, and Prospects of the Great Industrial Exhibition 
1851 ;’ and we think the author, Mr. Berlyn, has treated 
subject in perfect accordance with the title. More thant 
it is quite unnecessary to say as to the merits of the work 
but we may just notice that the ‘ getting-up’ has evident 
been intrusted to careful hands. The binding is nest 
tasteful, and besides a ground plan, a perspective view 
the building is given.”—Gardener’s and Farmer's Journal. 

** A neatly printed volume on the History of the Exhit 
tion; it is a careful digest of all the documents which tt 
Commissioners have issued.”—The Evening Express. 

“ Mr. Gilbert’s book is an elegant book ; it containsa ve 
condensed summary on the subject.’’"—The Tablet. 

‘** A gaily boarded volume, nattily emblazoned on the ou 
side with colours, with a tinted frontispiece of the G 
House from the same familiar aspect. It is dedicated 4 
Prince Albert, and contains an elaborate introduction, 
which the by-past Expositions of Paris, Birmingham, M 
chester, Dublin, &c., are duly noticed. It is as a whole 
neat mode of preserving all the ‘ printed gossip’ as well 
weightier reports of Commissioners relating to the prepa 
tions of the shell of the Exhibition.”—Morning Advertuer, 

“A valuable and elegant introduction to the Great Ind 


and carefully arranged.” —Christian Times. 











It will be necessary however, to order “‘ Gilbert’s Editions,’’ published at 49, Paternoster-row, London. 
" a . ; id county; and re 
Printed by James Houwes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the St. Andrew, in the sail Agents : 
lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street afgresaid; and sold bral Bo Stellers and Newsvend Agen! 


Scor.anp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin—Saturday, March 29, 185], 
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